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A Synonym of Confiscation 


ant issue in the national election 

this year, is expected by the lead- 
ers of the Dry forces. Preparations for 
the ordeal are being made with great 
care. 
From the Atlantic to the Pacific, the 
mobilization of the Prohibition army is 
progressing. American Prohibition lead- 
ers in foreign lands, like “Pussyfoot” 
Johnson, who attempted the conversion 
of England and lost an eye, are being 
called home. While Johnson’s voice — 
canned—will exhort British tipplers, his 
uncanned utterances will be turned to 
account in the United States. He is 
considered to be one of the most effective 
speakers of the Anti-Saloon League. The 


Thea Prohibition will be an import- 


notoriety he obtained by his foreign ex- 
pedition, is expected to make his tour 
very successful. 

On the Pacific Coast the dominant fig- 
ure of Prohibition is Dr. D. M. Gandier 
of Los Angeles. He it was who scattered 
the wets of California like chaff, and se- 
cured the election of a Dry Legislature, 
which in the expressive vernacular of pol- 
itics, was “tame enough to eat out of his 
hand.” At a crook of Dr. Gandier’s 
finger, the State lawmakers voted “Aye!” 
or “No!” with the scheduled accuracy of 
a graphophone. 

When the Wets went down in over- 


whelming defeat, before Dr. Gandier’s | 


perfect organization, it seemed a reason- 


able expectation that the United States 
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would reconcile itself to beverages devoid 
of kick, and in a few years, perhaps, for- 
get how it felt to gaze upon the wine 
when it was red, and the highball when it 
was amber, but John Barleycorn has the 
vital tenacity of one of his own katzen- 
jammer snakes. Some fourteen months 
after Dr. Gandier placed his foot upon 
the necks of the defeated champions of 
Booze, he finds himself confronted by an- 
other force, which the shrewdest general 
finds hard to estimate. 

In his former campaign Dr. Gandier’s 
objective was “The Saloon, the Temple 
of Bacchus reeking with Rum, and the 
rank incense of all the Iniquities.”” Pre- 
sumably it had many friends but in truth 
not even the chronic booze-fighter rallied 
loyally to its defense. It proved to be 
an outworn institution. The patrons were 
tired of it, and the nation congratulated 
itself on being well rid of it. 

Now the conditions, confronting the 
Prohibition leaders are totally different. 
The saloon has passed into the discard, 
but new and serious problems have taken 
its place in politics. Like Nature, politics 
abhors a vacuum. No sooner is the na- 
tion rid of one perplexity than discussion 
rages over several others that arise to fill 
the void. 

Not till the saloons had evoluted into 
boozeless restaurants did the nation real- 
ize how closely alcohol was interwoven 
in the social fabric. After eight thousand 
years or more, it could not be forgotten 
in a day like a motion picture comedy. 

When the nation assisted the elimina- 
tion of the saloon it overlooked the fact 
that with the despised institution would 
vanish all beverages that had figured so 
largely in the social usages of civilization 
for ages. Representative citizens, who are 
putting iron doors on their cellars are 
now for the first time considering se- 
riously what bone-dry Prohibition means. 
Prohibition is, therefore, destined to be- 
come an important issue in politics this 
year. Dr. Gandier has officially dis- 
credited the idea in his opening speech of 
the campaign, at Los Angeles. 

The real issue. Dr. Gandier said is not 
Prohibition but “Americanism versus An- 
archy,” Prohibition has been incorporated 
in the Constitution of the United States. 


None but an anarchist would dare attack 
that sacred document, or try to annul it 
by non-enforcement of laws specially de- 
signed to give it effect. “Wise or un- 
wise,” the Constitution of the United 
States should be submitted to, declared 
Dr. Gandier. That being true the Wets 
whose avowed intention is to knock the 
Prohibition amendment out of the Consti- 


tution, are self-convicted anarchists. The 
questions of personal liberty, and uncon- 


stitutional infringement of State rights, 
have no place in the controversy. 

A good many thoughtful people, who 
are neither Partisan Wets nor Drys, will 
be inclined to consider Dr. Gandier’s 
logic, better suited for a camp meeting 


than a supreme court. An unwise decla-. 


ration does not become wise and sancti- 
fied, because it may have found lodg- 
ment in the constitution of a state. If 
constitutions of civilized commonwealths 
were sacred and_ unchangeable, the 
brakes would be put on progress. The 
world does not regard constitutions as un- 
changeable. It is constantly showing that 
it regards them as mere scraps of paper. 
Every few years, there is talk of some 
new constitutional convention in Califor- 
nia, and probably after the august body 
shall have performed its work, the public 
will be more dissatisfied than ever. 

The precautions being taken by the 
powerful Prohibition organization to re- 
tain the Eighteenth Amendment in the 
United States Constitution, is proof that 
the Dry leaders believe public opinion 1s 
wavering. 


Ever since man began to desert the 


trees and caves, he has striven to con- 
coct substitutes for cold water. The arti- 
ficiality of civilized life, has stimulated 
the efforts, till urban life embraces habits 
as far removed from primitive natural- 
ness, as. killing one’s grandmother to cut 
down the high cost of living, and serving 
her up as the piece de resistance of 2 
tribal banquet. 

Even yet the American people do not 
realize, fully, the profound social changes 
and the popular dissatisfaction that Pro- 
hibition is causing. 

Seldom has the American public been 
so widely and deeply stirred, as by the 
sudden loss of personal privileges which 


| 
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they had regarded as heritages never to 
be challenged. Of all the world, the 
American nation has had most liberty. 
From that condition, Americans have 
found themselves plunged into an atmos- 
phere of despotic supervision and control. 
Conscription, to which they were unused, 
bade them exchange civil for military 
life, and took them oversees to shed their 
blood. When they returned they found 
that it had been made a crime to buy 
even a glass of hard cider. Beer and 
wine had become classified as inventions 
of the devil, against which America 
should be protected as against a pesti- 
lence. 

Out of the atmosphere of radical puri- 
tanisnr smothering personal liberty in 
America, are heard louder protests 


against the incorporation of sumptuary 


laws in the Constitution of the United 
States. Honest citizens are asking them- 
selves, whether even the elimination of 
the American saloon, was done in a way, 


creditable and beneficial to the nation. 
Without one cent of compensation great 
numbers of persons engaged in the liquor 
business were thrown on the world. Their 
property was practically confiscated. The 
answer to their complaints by the puritan 
reactionaries, was that enough had been 
gained by the purveyors of rum, from 
the victims of their nefarious traffic, to 
compensate them. 

What fair-minded person could indorse 
such a brand of morality? Every saloon 
man was encouraged in his occupation 
by the consent of the United States to 
license it. The taxes from liquor were 
regarded as a valuable source of revenue 
by the Government. Not only did the 
Federal Government license the saloons 
to sell whiskey, but it encouraged them to 
sell poison in the form of “rectified 
whiskey.” On payment of an additional 
license, saloon men could obtain a “rec- 
tifiers” license, and make their “whiskey” 
in the cellar, from any liquid or drug 


“Sh—h! Hilarity in Public is Prohibited!” 
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that could be combined to form a substi- 
tute. Such injurious compounds were 
labeled “Rectified Whiskey,” as required 
by the Internal Revenue law, and the 
Federal authorities paid no further atten- 
tion to the traffic. Many saloon men de- 
clined to obtain rectifiers licenses, and 
sold real distilled whiskey over their bars, 
but in the year 1914, of the 175,000,000 
gallons of “whiskey” which paid the 
Government tax, only 75,000,000 were 
the product of distilleries. The other 
100,000,000 gallons were rectified whis- 
key mixed in the cellars. 

Not only the Federal but the local au- 
thorities encouraged dishonesty in_ the 
liquor trafic. The Federal Government 
tolerated the manufacture of injurious 
substitutes, sold as rectified whiskey, and 
the municipalities put hardly any limi- 
tation on the number of saloons. Any- 
body having a few hundred dollars, could 
set up in the liquor business, some whole- 
saler taking a chattel mortgage on the 
saloon and furnishing the license. Where 
there were thousands of drinking places 
in a city, hundreds would have more than 
sufficed and made the duty of regulating 
them far easier. It was in the power of 
the city authorities to limit the number, 
and prescribe the rules of the business. 
The city authorities, however, evinced no 
interest in saloon regulation, except to 
collect large revenues in licenses, and 
use the saloon vote at elections. It was 
a discreditable condition. But who tol- 
erated it? Why the very officials whom 
the people elected, and whose election the 
reputable voters could have prevented 
whenever they bestirred themselves and 
went to the polls resolved to place worthy 
men in office. 

The American saloon has been a proof 
of municipal inefficiency and dishonesty. 
The municipalities fostered the evil. All 
the blame did not rest on the humble rum 
seller. The majority of saloon men com- 
plied with the laws, Federal, State and 
Municipal. They paid heavy taxes, which 
were used in the support of the govern- 
ments. Saloon men, from the legal stand- 
point, had the same civic rights as law- 
ful merchants. and to cast them all out— 


sheep as well as goats — and confiscate © 


their business investments, was an act of 


national dishonesty, which the United 
States should regret. In England, pro- 
posals of national Prohibition have been 
accompanied with provisions for compen- 
sation. It would have been but ordinary 
humanity, to have given the liquor people 
several years to wind up their business. 
It would be no more than rudimentary 
justice, to have allowed the wine mak- 
ers and brewers, compensation when the 
cyclone of hysterical puritanism struck 
them. 

In any country, and especially a large 
democracy, composed of diverse elements, 
it is a dangerous thing to confiscate the 
property of any class. If licensed liquor 
men be made the victims of confiscation, 
why not owners of real property. » Com- 
munism of property is now being preach- 
ed. Communism of water rights is being 
fought out in some parts of the Wesi. 
There is no limit to confiscation once a 
democracy becomes imbued with the 
spirit. 

Whatever may be thought of the con- 
fiscation of liquor dealers investments as 
part of the crusade for chemical purity, 
there can be no diverse opinion about 
the destruction of California’s splendid 
vineyards. In the rich valleys, and on 
the sunny hillsides of this wonderful 
State, the vine has equaled the best 
growths of Southern Europe. The pre- 
eminence of California in viticulture ha; 
been many times predicted. In recent 
years our vintages had attained an excel- 
lence which commanded the attention of 
the world. We maintained a State Board 
of Viticulture. We made much ado about 
its exhibitions, and its prizes to stimulate 
improvement in the art of wine-making. 
If one were searching for some line of 
business that had a bright future and ap- 
parent permanency, viticulture would 
have attracted him. Yet by a stroke of 
the pen, bigotry has attacked the vine- 
yards of California, as radically as_ if 
savage vandals had laid their axes to the 
roots. The civilized world has seldom 
seen such a demonstration of hysteria, 
accompanied by outrageous disregard of 
property rights. 

There, indeed, was an alarming ex- 
ample of anarchy! What better desig- 
nation than anarchists, could be applied 
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STRON 


to people, who in a frenzy of narrow 
puritanism, were ready to_ substitute 
brambles and weeds on the hillsides, 
which had been made sightly and useful 
by purpling vineyards and the labor of 
generations of Californians. What grosser 
inhumanity than to pauperize the people 
who had spent their lives in the lawful 
cultivation ? 


When the unwisdom which permits the 


destruction of the vineyards of California 
is written into the Constitution of the 
United States, where sumptuary laws 
have no place, the sophistries of salaried 
Prohibition propagandists cannot make it 
sacred. It is open to attack. It should 
be attacked. It is Bolshevik madness in 
another form, and madness is restrained 
by the laws of every State. There are 
asylums where lunatics are placed. They 
can»ot be permitted to safeguard their 
insanity in our splendid Constitution, 
which is a glorious declaration of the 
rights of humanity. 

Hysterical Prohibition, like all kinds of 
hysterical reform, does not accomplish 
the moral progress which it attempts. The 
“Wave of Crime” shows no sign of abate- 
ment by reason of National Prohibition. 


Desperate robberies are common. Mur- 
ders are just as many. [he cities are not 
reducing their police forces. Police courts 
are aS numerous as ever, and not any 
better. Strikes have not been stopped. 
Morally, economically, or politically there 
are no signs that Prohibition will be a 
panacea for all the ills of civilization. 
The thirst for stimulants is more intense 
than ever. The liquor traffic has been 
converted from an open trade, which the 
State regulated and taxed, to an illicit 
and demoralizing business conducted by 
“Blind-Pigs” and “Bootleg” manufactur- 
ers of bottled poison. 

Citizens of good social status, to be in 
fashion, are fortifying their cellars, and 
trying anxiously to enlist in the noble 
army of bootleggers. 

Beyond question, the introduction of 
bone dry Prohibition has caused a lower- 
ing of the moral tone of large cities, in- 
stead of an elevation. It has increased 
the number of habitual law-breakers. 
Great numbers of people, hitherto honest 
citizens, are making illicit liquor in their 
homes, thereby defrauding the Govern- 
ment and destroying their health. The 
vendors of drugs are reaping a harvest. 
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The groggeries, known as “Blind-Pigs” 
are driving a lucrative trade, and corrupt- 
ing the police while poisoning the public 
with vile concoctions. 

But all this must be stopped, declares 
Dr. Gandier. It is anarchy to attack or 
insiduously nullify an amendment of the 
Constitution. Prohibition has been made 
part of the Constitution, and is therefore 
immune. 

The nation will not have long to wait 
for a public decision on these Prohibi- 
tion contentions. It is the intention of 
the Drys to participate as a balance of 
power in all the State and National elec- 
tions and support no candidate who is 


not avowedly opposed to the slightest 
modification of teetotalism. The slogan 
of Prohibition will be: “All or Nothing” 
—who is not with us is against us. The 
advocates of beer and wine will be clas- 
sified as the most dangerous of enemies 
because camouflaged and at heart friends 
of Alcohol. 

No matter how the political parties 
may try to evade Prohibition as a direct 
issue this year, it cannot fail to force 
itself into the elections and furnish data 
sufhcient to show whether summary legis- 
lation in the Constitution is the fad of a 
faction, or the desire of the majority of 


Americans. 
Henry Wilbur Parkinson 


A MARIN COUNTY SUNDAY. 


By Genevieve Bertolacci. 


Ah! Thrill the breath! Let the heart sing thro it! 

Heigh-o my boots, here’s the road again! 

Rock me along—there’s the trail—I knew it 

Climbing and twining thro redwood-spiced glen. 

Dizzy with freedom, did office-desk hold me? 

I, who move dryad-limbed, tip-touched with fern > 

Here is a world all a-quiver to mold me 

Into a being from which gods may learn! 

Up, up the canyon-side, level with tree-brows, 

Look on the vibrant map, blue-scrolled below, 

Laugh with the sea-breeze that rustles through high ‘boughs 
And smile toward the city, that strange cameo 

Pale in the distance, for in the young June light 

Its blood poured from street-cars that sighed off their loads 
To genial-decked ferries—’twill ebb home by moonlight, 
Thrice-richened and pulsing with joy of the roads! 


3:35 


Practical Politics Vs. Economy 


Instructive Experience at the National Capital 


By George Edward Jones 


T was said, recently, by a Senator 
of the United States that the pres- 
ent gathering of national lawmak- 
ers at Washington, will obtain a place in 
history as “The Congress of Dilemmas.” 
Never did the members of either House 
find themselves beset by so many official 
perplexities. As the Senator in question 
expressed it: “We your servants, are 
threatened, cajoled, persuaded and warn- 
ed of the fate, political and otherwise, 
that awaits us if we dare exercise our 
own judgment on public questions. We'll 
de damned if we do and we'll be damned 
if we don’t.” 

Few people stop to think that a Con- 
gressman has troubles of his own, in the 
avoidance of which, he exercises adroit- 
ness enough to make an honest living. 


One of the first things expected of a 
new Congressman representing a farming 
district, is that his voice will be raised 
and his vote cast for economy. His prom- 
ises of cost reduction must be emphatic, 
or he would be elected to stay at home. 
Having convinced his constituents that 
economy would be his watchword at 
Washington, he proceeds to the perform- 
ance of his duties and the regular collec- 
tion of his salary—perhaps resolved to 
be true to his word. 

At the first opportunity, he causes the 
ceiling of the House of Representatives 
to vibrate with his demands for economy 
—the inauguration of thrift in public 
business: ““IThe money of the taxpayers 
must be spent with as much care as if 
it were a sacred trust. Not a dollar must 
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be squandered”; ‘“‘Everey scheme intend- 
ed to start new leaks in the Public Treas- 


ury must be caulked”; “The old leaks 


must all be cemented immediately if not. 


sooner, etc., etc., etc. 

Having woke up the House of Repre- 
sentatives by this noisy spasm of econ- 
omy, the enthusiastic tyro in national leg- 
islation uses his frank to send constitu- 
ents copies of the speech through the 
mails, and have extracts printed in the 
county newspapers. Then stands 
around the spots in the Capitol where he 
can meet the greatest number of his 
fellow-members, and hear their compli- 
ments on his patriotic oratory. 

Not every member who happens along, 
gladdens him with even faint praise. 
Most of them do not even refer to the 
great effort. Those who do, speak rather 
ironically. A few experienced friends 
take him aside and ask, whether he has 
many Bolsheviks in his district, and hopes 
to annex a large bunch of radical votes 
at the next election. 

In due course the home-county news- 
papers arrive at Washington, containing 
delightful references to the size of the 
swath that the Hon. Ebenezer Jackson 
Alfalfa (his name) is cutting in the 
House of Representatives. The Evening 
Tocsin of Graftville, treats the matter 
editorially, and intimates that the Honor- 
able Ebenezer’s oratorical wings may 
prove equal to a Senatorial flight at the 
next election. 

In the bunch of mail with the county 
newspapers come several letters from his 
constituents, marked “Personal,” and re- 
minding him of pre-election promises to 
quarter the writers in Federal nooks, 
where the fat salaries are out of all pro- 
portions to the light work. There is also 
a heart-to-heart missive from Brother 
Pica, editor of the Tocsin, complaining 
that the talented journalist does not find 
his appointment for a_ third-class_post- 
mastership coming his way as fast as 
like. 

The Congressional reformer’s mail for 
a month after his great speech, chiefly 


consists of kicks from constituents, be- 


cause nothing was being handed to them 
from the “Pork Barrel.’’ Thereupon the 
orator bestirs himself to get season tick- 


ets for the distribution. Then a great 
light on the real and useful purposes of 
Congress begins to illuminate his gang- 
lionic cells. 

He finds his chances of getting up to 
the ‘Pork Barrel’’ less than a small boy’s 
chances of sneaking into a reserved seat 
at a circus, and watched by a policeman. 

It is only possible for a national legis- 
lator to tap the “Pork Barrel,” and pla- 
cate the flock of patriotic cormorants at 
home, by standing ready with his legisla- 
tive shovel at all times to keep the recept- 
acle brimming over, no matter if it cost 
the nation a billion a minute. 

The Honorable Ebenezer Jackson Al- 
falfa, in all likelihood, having assimilated 
that important principle of national pol- 
itics begins to receive something besides 
kicks from his home-county by every 
mail—and then some. The Tocsin an- 
nounces with becoming modesty that 
Brother Pica, whose sharp editorial pen 
had so long made a watchdog of the 
county treasury unnecessary, had been 
appointed postmaster at Graftville. Every 
honest patriot who controlled five votes 
including his own, and had sworn a 
solemn oath never to touch hoe, shovel 
or plow, brightens up on hearing the 
news. The Honorable Ebenezer Alfalfa’s 
popularity takes a fresh hold. In Con- 
gress he becomes a figure. When a guide 
comes along with a tow of agricultural 
visitors to the Capitol, he jerks his thumb 
towards the Graftville Representative’s 
desk and says: “That lanky guy over 
there, that needs a hair-cut is Alfalfa of 
Graftville— You see his name often in 
the papers.” 

“You doan say? well!—well. He 
doan look so much, do he?” 

“He’s slated for Senator though—yjust 
so soon’s old Senator Rutabago bumps 
off— His cough’s a fright this session.” 

“Looks like curtains fer him, eh?” 

“Tt’s a cinch.” 

“Who'll get Alfalfa’s job then >” 

“Some gook named Pica, that’s run- 
ning a one-horse sheet out there at Graft- 
ville.” 

It is not as easy as many persons 
imagine, to reconcile the great fundamen- 
tal principles of public economy and prac- 
tical politics. 


“ 


pay 
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Treasure Lost and Found 


Reminiscent of the Early Days of California 


By Rena Bender Davidson 


HE purple haze of a perfect Au- 
$3 gust day hung over the vine-clad 
hills surrounding the little town of 
Los Gatos. Over all was the soft mantle 
of romance, adventure and the spirit of 
California that knew the Indian, the Don, 
the stage coach and bandit, the gold- 
seeker and homesteader. Thoughts of 
this came to me as I lay in my hammock 
in the shade of broad oak trees and lis- 
tened to.the dull buzz of the bees hover- 
ing over the trays of apricots drying in 
the sunshine. Presently my host, sitting 
near me, voiced my thoughts: 

“It’s a pretty view, isn’t it?’ said he, 
“sort of makes one think of Spaniards 
with red boleros and gay sombreros. | 
never seem to get over expecting to see 
a procession of monks come marching 
down the hillside from the Novitiate, or 
Indians creeping out from among the 
trees around the ranch. It’s a wonderful 
country, he went on, “seems to get 
under your skin and holds you. The city 
with it’s teeming life, excitement and rush 
is all well and good to make a living in, 
but when the week is over and I can get 
to my little house on the hillside, put on 
my old mackinaw and wander in through 
the brush and rocks, tramping alongside 
the little stream till I come to the spring 


way up yonder, or lie as you are lying 
under these cool trees, with the smell of 
the fruit in my nostrils; the drama of the 
past spreading itself out before me, with 
the hum of insects for accompanyment, 
why then I live. | 

“This very ranch holds romance 
aplenty for one with a keen imagination,” 
he continued. “Do you see that large 
rock yonder?’ I nodded in the afhfrma- 
tive, “that is a real cave, and bear made 
it their home when bear and wild cat were 
plentiful in these foot hills. 

“Even now,” he went on, “in winter 
or spring the deer come down to my front 
door and make a good meal on sprouts 
of the trees. Then back over the brow 
of the hill near the spring which is the 
source of my water supply, is a dugout. 
Old inhabitants say it was the hiding 
place of Jose Valesquez, a notorious stage 
coach bandit, and that his gold is hid- 
den somewhere in these hills. Many have 
been the searchers after that lost treas- 
ure, and one man— _ But would you like 
to hear the story?” 

‘Indeed, I would,” So he continued: 

“When: Jose and his followers held up 
the stage on its way to Santa Cruz in 
the spring of 1869, he tied the noose 
around his own throat, for he was pur- 
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sued by a posse of indignant and re- 
vengeful ranchers and soldiers into these 
very hills, and after a battle was finally 


taken, hastily tried and hanged from the. 


old Los Gatos bridge. Supplies were 
found in the old dugout on this place, 


and though that and the neighboring 


ground was thoroughly searched no trace 
of the stolen booty was ever found. 

“In 1870 there came out here a man 
called Jonothan Twilby, and his wife. 
Jonothan was a dreamer, and thought to 
acquire wealth quickly by prospecting for 
gold. His wife, however, was a practical 
New Englander, who had gone through 
all the hardships of life on a Maine farm. 
They had sold their holdings in New 
England, and with that and what they 
had managed to save in the few years of 
their married life, they made their way 
West. They arrived in San Francisco as 
ignorant a pair as one could find. . Some 
enterprising real estate man sold him this 
rocky grazing land which he had bought 
from the profligate son of the former 
Spanish owner. When Jonothan Twilby 
and his wife came to take possession of 
their property they found, instead of the 
luscious green fields of their imagining, 
this brush-covered, untilled acreage. Their 
disappointment was pitiable, for their 
funds were low and the little family was 
to have an addition. But in them, as in 
all those who dared the wilderness and 
the Indians to reach this Land of Prom- 
ise, the spirit of the pioneer was strong. 
They made the best of things; decided 
they would remain on the land, and that 
Jonothan should get work at one of the 
rancheros. 

‘‘Jonothan worked at what odd jobs he 
could get all that winter—a winter that 
to them was more like summer, and it 
was in the little shack beneath the oaks 
that their first child was born. 

“One chilly night shortly after the 
baby’s birth, the old doctor who had 
attended Mary, was forced to spend the 
night in the cabin by a heavy storm. The 
two men talked until quite late, exchang- 
ing the confidences that seem born before 
a log fire with the rain pattering on the 
roof and the wind howling among the 
creaking branches. At last Jonothan told 
the doctor how he had acquired the land, 


and of how poor the prospect of getting 
a living from it seemed, as he had 
so little money to develop it with. ‘The 
old man laughed and said: 

“Well, boy, why don’t you search 
for the hidden treasure of Jose Vales- 
quez. It is supposed to be hidden some- 
where in these hills. In fact, the dugout 
on your place was their chief ren- 
devous.’ ”’ 

“The eyes of Jonothan and Mary 
opened wide. 

““Didn’t you know about it?’” asked 
the doctor, amused at their wonderment. 
He told them the whole story. | 

“That night Jonothan could not sleep. 
The dreamer in him had awakened. The 
romance of California stole into his blood 
and forced aside all his practical New 
England training. He could see visions 
of himself the center of an admiring 
crowd, proudly exhibiting the stolen gold, 
his by right of discovery. He could see 
a new home gracing the hillside, bought 
with the new found treasure, presided 
over by Mary, with a faithful -Indian maid 
for Jonothan, Jr. He went over this so 
often that night that he had convinced 
himself all he had to do was go out, dig 
about the dugout and the gold would be 
his. He told his plan to Mary as they 
had their simple breakfast. But she, fear- 
ing the loss of what her husband was 
making at what work he could get, 
begged him to wait until spring. Her 
heart was set on planting fruit trees and 
grape vines, which flourished in the val- 


ley. He would not listen. His imagina- 


tion was fired. 

“Then followed months of unhappiness 
and disappointment. Each morning as 
soon as the sun was up, Jonothan would 
start out on his hunt for the buried treas- 
ure. He began at the dugout, digging 
faithfully every inch of the surrounding 
earth. When nothing materialized there. 
he went into the brush, uprooting and 
tearing it all out. He found nothing, and 
as it got toward spring it was a very 
much disheartened man, who weary but 
unable to discontinue the search, would 
throw his implements down outside the 
cabin door and go in to a meal of what- 
ever the resourceful Mary could get to- 
gether. Many in the village tapped their 
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foreheads significantly, when he came in 
to get supplies, but there were always 
others who would listen to his story, and 
refire his imagination with tales of treas- 
ure that had been found. 

“In the meantime Mary had not been 
idle. Used to wringing a living from the 
hard, unyielding soil of New England, 
the rich, productive ground of Los Gatos 
delighted her heart, and wherever her 
treasure mad husband rooted out the un- 
_derbrush and stones, she planted seed of 
vegetables, vines and young trees she 
had purchased with what money she 
could spare. 

“So it went on. 

“One noon Jonothan came in, his eyes 
wild with excitement. 

“I’ve found it!’” he cried, “ ‘I’ve 
found it, Mary! Come quick!’ ”’ 

“Without another word he caught the 
astonished woman by the arm, and pulled 
her up the steep hillside in the hot sun- 
shine. Near the brow of the hill, beneath 
a splendid madrone was a hole about 
three feet deep, and imbedded firmly in 
this was a metal treasure box such as the 
Spanish used. Jonothan had not even 


waited to discover what was inside be- 


fore hurrying to Mary with the good 
news. Like two children husband and wife 
threw their arms about one another. Then 
they both excitedly began to tug at the 
box. Jonothan all the while repeating in 
a voice tremulous with happiness. ‘I 
knew, I would find it! I knew I would 
find it!’ At length unable to stand the 


suspense any longer and the box showing 
no signs of yielding, he split the metal 
bound top with a blow of the pick. Lift- 
ing it up with hands that shook, they 
came upon—nothing. Whatever treasure 
had been there had been removed long 
Jonothan gazed in unbelief at the 


ago. 


sight before his eyes, then fell to pawing 
wildly at the empty box. When he at 


last became convinced that nothing was 


there, he began to weep, burying his head 
upon his knees and sobbing like a heart- 
broken child. Mary threw her arm com- 
fortingly across his heaving shoulders, 
and spoke to him in a low soothing voice. 

““Jonothan,’” she said, ‘look up 
lad! I have a treasure to show you!’”’ 


‘The distracted man lifted his head 
and stared at her in amazement. “ ‘You a 
treasure?’ ”’ 


“Yes, lad,’ ” she went on, “ ‘these many 
months you have been searching for the 
treasure of the Spaniards, when all the 
time it has been right in your hands. 
Hush,’” she said, putting her hand over 
his mouth, * “let me have my say. While 
you have been digging and hunting, | 
have been planting and sowing. The crop 
you have reaped has been tears and dis- 
appointment. Mine has been vegetables 
and sturdy young vines and fruit trees. 
This land yields and bears like nothing 
we have ever dreamed of. It is God’s 
Land of Promise, Jonothan. What do we 
care for gold when we have the wonder- 
ful earth, this glorious California sun- 
shine, our whole lives before us and our 
Love. Isn’t that treasure enough?’ ” 


“And Jonothan looked and saw that 


what she said was true. 


“So after all, they found their treas- 
ure in the ground,” finished my host, “but 
they did not carry it away. And that is 
why you and I can lie here this hot Au- 
gust afternoon and see the grapes purple 
upon the hills, and smell the odor of dry- 
ing prunes and apricots, and see the 
drama of the past spread before us to the 
accompaniment of insects buzzing among 
the blossoms.” 


| 


Maytime 
Magic 
By Jane Black 


T was the evening before the an- 
nual May Festival. The college 
campus was the scene of such 
preparations as had never been heard of 
before. On one side, boys were shouting 
as they moved the bleachers to the lawn, 
and on the other side, a bevy of merry 
girls were trimming the Maypole. 
Between two flamboyant booths, with 
pink streamers floating over his head and 
the brilliant lights lighting up his thought- 
ful face, in the very midst of the con- 
fusion, stood Ralph Brown. A crowd of 
his fraternity brothers had enticed him 
from his study, and then had left him 
stranded alone. They had wandered off, 
and were now absorbed in the merrymak- 
ing. He could distinguish here and there 
the familiar back of one or the other of 
the deserters, who was chatting merrily 
with a milkmaid, Japanese maiden, or 
Dutch girl as the case might be. The tum 
tum te tum of the orchestra drum, as it 
beat the Highland Fling for some bonny 
laddies in kilts, made the blood tingle. 
The mere thought of reading grew more 
and more distasteful with each minute. 
There was something in the gay lights, the 
laughter, and the music that stirred all 
the romance in him. As he looked upon 
the happy couples he began, for the first 
time, to feel that there was much that 
he had missed in his four years of hard 
work. To be sure he held the admira- 
tion of the school. His marvelous orato- 


rical power presaged a brilliant career at 
the bar. His frat brothers came to him 
as to a father, in all their troubles, and 
many were the times when he had stood 
between an unlucky miscreant and an 
irate faculty. But all that was ended 
now, and somehow he felt a lack of— 
he knew not what—tonight. 

Just then Betty Black came running to 
him. Brown had always avoided Betty. 
In his opinion she was utterly frivolous. 
She was one of those roly-poly, little pink 
and white creatures whom everyone loves. 

“Oh, Mr. Brown,” Betty pleaded, 
“would you mind helping us trim the top 
of the Maypole. It’s so very, very high 
and our ladder won’t reach anywheres 
near the top. You're tall enough, I know 
that you could do it. Will you, please >” 

“Yes,”’ was all Brown could say. As 
Betty tripped along beside him to get the 
ladder she talked in a little running stream 
of conversation. At last the work was 
done and Betty marched him off to have 
one of the cones which were being delt 
out to all the tired workers. As they sat 
down on the gymnasium steps to eat their 
cones, Betty startled him by saying, “I 
don’t like you very well.” 

Brown made mental note of how red 
her pouting lips were. 

“I guess you don’t care anyway but 
you worry me awfully.” 

Brown could not suppress the exclama- 
tion, “I worry you >” 
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“Yes, you do. One feels so silly talk- 
ing to your coat buttons and not being 
able to see your face, without breaking 
one’s neck, unless one is out of speaking 
distance with you. I think you might in- 
vent some way to avoid the embarrass- 
ment.” 

“Does it really worry you >?” 

“Does it? Well I should say. I always 
wanted to ask you—you won’t care will 
you >— what does all the people’s hair 
look like on top. Doesn’t it look all crook- 
ed and mussy or false on top?” 

Brown went off into a peal of laughter 
and all his wit came rushing back to hin. 
They sat till the campus was nearly 
empty. Suddenly Betty jumped up. 

“Dear me, I forgot that I was to see 
that all the tools were returned to the 
janitor’s room.” 

A crowd of men and girls crossed the 
lawn. “Well, Betty, the things are all 
carried back,” one of the girls. called. 

“We have been waiting for you a whole 
hour, Betty Black. All the chickens will 
be in bed if we don’t hurry. Brown, 
won't you come along on our little sere- 
nading tour ?”’ one of the men bantered. | 

“Sure,” Brown responded. Lee, the 
cut-up of the crowd, pretended to be 
knocked senseless with surprise. 

Brown never forgot that night. It 
seemed to him that he was another Brown, 
a totally different Brown. They climbed 
fences, cut screens, and carried off the 


contents of many fraternity refrigerators. 


Every house on the campus was visited. 
Once inside, different members of the 
crowd gave clever vaudeville stunts, told 
stories or sang songs. Soon Brown found 
himself contributing a one-act juggling 
stunt to the general performance. 

Brown took possession of Betty to the 
secret amusement of the fellows and the 
evident delight of the girl. Twice before 
the evening was over, Brown had swung 
her over a fence, and many times, odd 
little shivers had run up and down his 
back as they hastened from pursuit hand 
in hand. 

At midnight they reached the Zet 
House. On the night before the Zeta Al- 
phas had given a stag-do, and were sadly 
in need of sleep. The serenaders. receiv- 
Ing no response to their repeated knock- 
Ings, proceeded to set up earsplitting cat- 


squalls from the porch steps. 

Suddenly, the screen of a second story 
window, overlooking the porch, was 
pushed up noisily. The moment for 
escape had arrived and the crowd took 
to its heels as one man. Betty alone re- 
mained held fast by her dress, which had 
caught on the thorny branch of a rose 
bush. She had barely time to duck her 
head before the rain of water descended, 
followed by the pan which had contained 
it. The pan caught her unawares and 
sent her, sliding on the wet step, off the 
porch, with dress torn and arm badly 
scratched by the thorns. There she lay 
cuddled in a little white heap. She tried 
to rise but could not. A moan escaped 
from her lips as she saw Ralph come teai- 
ing over the fence to her side. 

“Betty, why, Betty darling.” 

She had fainted. He turned to call for 
help but by this time the others were far 
down the street and on the way to their 
respective homes. He ran to the faucet 
and brought back a handful of water. 
Soon she opened her eyes but quickly 
closed them again and gave a little moan 
of pain. 

“What is it Betty? Where are you 
hurt,”’ he begged. 

‘It’s my foot,” she answered and turn- 
ed away her face. 

“That’s all right, little girl. It'll be 
better pretty soon.” 

Betty’s only answer. was another groan 
of pain. “Could you stand it, do you 
think, to have me carry you?” 

“Oh, no, no,” she said shaking her 
head petulantly. ‘““You never could do it.” 

Thus admonished he said, “Well I'll 
show you, little miss,” and proceeded to 
pick her up groans and all, and started 
to mark off the two short block’s dis- 
tance from her house. 

Many things rushed through Brown’s 
brain during the short journey. His 
thoughts were an odd mixture. As for 
Betty, she said not a word but lay bravely 
quiet, a sad little fluffy-ruffles. At her 
door, after ringing the bell, Brown mus- 
tered all the courage that he possessed 
in order to keep himself in hand. He 
looked away but could not keep his eves_ 
off her pouting lips, so near his face. He 
saw a light come on in the upper hall- 
way. He counted the knocks of his heart 
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against his ribs. It was no use. He bent 
his head and kissed those red _ lips 


squarely. He handed Betty over to a 
woman in kimono and curlers and paced 
slowly around the block gazing at the 
moon before going home. 

As he entered his house, he was met by 
the strong odor of tobacco. On enter- 
ing his room, he found the men of the 
party lounging on his bed, his chairs, his 
trunk, the dresser, and the floor. There 
was absolute silence. They looked him 
over critically from top to toe and then 
delivered their verdict in unison. “She 
wins.” 

“What's the big idea >” 
half angrily. 

Pink, who had urged on this quiet little 
after meeting, spoke up. “You kissed 
Betty good-night, didn’t you, old man?” 

Brown was unspeakably angry at him- 
self for the hot blush that overspread 
his face. 

“Well don’t get so darned fussed about 
it. Be glad you got the chance. None 
of us have had it, you know,” Pink 
gibed. 

“What in the—have you got up your 
sleeves>”’ Brown asked as nonchalantly 
as possible. 

“Go on. Shoot, Pink,” 
boys admonished. 

“Well, you see it was this way,” Pink 
began with tantalizing coolness. “Last 
night, you remember, we had a dance 
downstairs and you didn’t come as usual. 
In the course of the evening your name 
was mentioned and Miss Black asked 


where you were. Well, she was for mak- 


Brown. 


several of the 


ing you come down, but, after a lengthy 
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discussion, we duly impressed her with the 
sanctity of your privacy and with our 
deep concern that such a distinguished 
personage would never regale himself with 
a little harmless amusement. 


Cries of “Cut it short! Make it 
snappy!"’ came from the bed and broke 
in upon the oration. 

“Well, not to proceed farther into the 
full details of the case, I will say in brief, 
that before the discussion was ended sev- 
eral of us were jealous of you, old dear, 
and pretty sure that you had topped the 
winner with Betty. But tonight was be- 
yond our wildest dreams. We feel re- 
sponsible in this affair let me tell you. 
For it was we that dragged you over 
there tonight with malice aforethought 
and it was Shorty that urged Betty to 
have you fix the pole, but when we passed 
the Dorm just now and saw that dis- 
graceful performance; well, as a man we 
stand by Betty. Any fellow that will kiss 
a girl when she is lame and can’t help 
herself and our Betty girl at that, deserves 
a pretty stiff sentence. In the name of 
this fraternity I, Pink Stebbens, sentence 
you—” 

Here Pink could not suppress the good 
feeling and mirth that was bubbling up 
in his honest heart and he just blurted 
out gripping Brown’s hand. 


“Brother Ralph, old chap, we sentence 
you to a ten days’ houseparty following 
commencement week, with Betty Black 
and a bonafide proposal by the end of 
that time. Are you on>” 

“Let’s go!”’ Brown fairly radiated joy 
as he shook Pink’s hand. 
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State Ownership Battle 


It is the Key-Note of Peturbed English Politics 


By Winslow L. Jones 


E do not realize in the United States, 
how serious is the struggle now 
going on in England between Labor 

and Capital. The recent election of 

Former Premier Asquith to Parliament, as 

a member from Paisley, has accentuated 

the quarrel. 7 

The Asquith Government was displaced 
in 1816 by the Lloyd George coalition, 
and during the world war the politicians 
in power, conducted the public business 
as if they represented a despotism. That 
condition is always characteristic of a 
serious war. | 

With some slight semblance of peace 
restored in Europe, the English people are 
asking themselves whether the Labor 
Party shall be permitted to nationalize all 
means of production and distribution. 

It was on that question that the recent 
election at Paisley turned and Mr. Asquith 
was elected by 14,736 votes against 
11,902 for the labor candidate, who was 
confident of victory. When the result was 
announced, the disappointed Laborites 
pelted the former Premier and his party 
with meal, so that they looked as if they 
had passed through a snow storm. With 
all our political strenuousness in the 
United States, we do not resort to such 
methods to express our chagrin at the 
election of rivals. We seem to be better 
political losers in the United States than 
defeated voters on the other side of the 
Atlantic. 

The bitterness of the radical Laborites 
antipathy to Asquith is of long standing. 

e made no secret of his opposition to 
state control of production and distribu- 
tion when he was the official. head of the 
English Liberal Party. In a speech to the 
House of Commons in 1907 he said: “It 
has been our work during late years to 
emancipate the country from State con- 
trol. Large areas of our social and in- 
dustrial life have to be set free from the 
en and paralyzing activity of the 

ate.” | 


Asquith has apparently not changed his 
views on public ownership, which the 
Labor Party so defiantly demands. The 
result of this demand will be a rearrange- 
ment of political parties in England, just 
as we in the United States are rapidly 
undergoing political realignment. 

The political conditions in England are 
becoming more like those in America 
where we have had universal suffrage. In 
Great Britain suffrage has been limited, 
but now eight million new voters have 
been enfranchised by the Reform Act. A 
new element enters English political life. 
No man can foresee where the develop- 
ments may lead. So far they have in- 
creased class animosity and a lowering of 
the tone of English politics. A dignified 
statesman like Asquith, is calling Lloyd 
George his former lieutenant “a dema- 
gogue.” George is endeavoring to retain 
his salaried office by attempting to be all 
things to all men. Representative British 
citizens do not relish such happenings. 

Whatever may occur, British policies 
will never again return to the old lines, 
for the reason that the land owners and 
the big manufacturers, that formerly con- 
trolled the Government, and served with- 
out pay as lawmakers in the House of 
Commons will rule no more. The landed- 
gentry class has been broken up. Many 
great land owners have sold their posses- 
sions: The nobility are unable to meet 
the taxes and living expenses. Agricul- 


‘ture in England is at a low ebb. Na- 


tional government has suffered in dignity, 
if not in merit by the appearance of a 
cheaper salaried class of politicians in the 
House of Commons. Salaries for lawmak- 
ers appear to produce more professional 
politicians and fewer responsible ones. 
The payment of salaries began amongst 
the Irish members of Parliament. Irish 
nationalists said that the non-pavment of 
members of Parliament, threw all the leg- 
islative positions to the landlord class, as 
they only could afford to spend the parlia 
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mentary session in London. It was there- 
fore resolved to pay Irish national mem- 
bers enough to support them. By this 
plan the Irish nationalists obtained a 
strong representation in the House of 
Commons. Now all British members of 
Parliament are paid salaries, and the ef- 
fect appears to be detrimental. A louder 
demand for government control of all 
lines of production and distribution is 
heard. The England of old exists no more 
in a political and social sense. 

Public ownership which the English 
Labor Party demands, is one of the car- 
dinal principles of English Socialism. It 
is an old principle, and one of the worst, 
as its immediate effect would be to in- 
crease the number and powers of the host 
of beaurocrats, devouring all civilized 
nations. 

What the word “State” means politi- 
cally and economically has been described 
by H. O. Arnold-Forster, a member of the 
British House of Commons. He said: 

The State is a term which is very frequently 

used in Socialist literature, and to those who 
have no time or inclination to pause and think, 
the introduction of this wonderful new power 
with a capital S, is doubtless impressive. But 
after all is it a new power? Is not the “State” 
a very old friend, whom we have known for a 
long time and have not always greatly loved? 
Undoubtedly such is the case, and before trust- 


ing our old friend with unlimited powers over 
our consciences, our children, and our purses, it 


may be well to have a look at his antecedents. 

The “State” means in practice, that a cer- 
tain number of persons selected by a rough- 
and-ready method of election, for short and 
uncertain periods, shall have immense powers 
over the property and persons of their neigh- 


rs. 

The House of Commons, which is yearly 
falling into more deserved contempt for its in- 
competence and its instability is one manifesta- 
tion of the “State.” What sane person would 
desire to have the House of Commons regulate 
their private affairs? 

he tax collector, the rate collector and the 
horde of inspectors and surveyors with whom 
we are all so well acquainted, are the “State.” 
John, Tom and Harry, who live down the 
street, are not the “State” today; but if they 
have no particular occupation, and can afford 
the time to make many speeches, and many fine 
professions as to what they will do with other 
people's property, if they get the chance, they 
may become the “State’’ tomorrow. 

The fact is that no amount of fine words 
will alter the plain facts. There is not the 
slightest reason to believe that we will be 
better governed, or that anybody will be hap- 
pier or richer because we have added some 
hundred of thousands to the number of salaried 
officials paid to interfere with all the concerns 
of our daily life, or because we have turned 
out all the present occupants of our public of- 
fices and have put another set of people in their 
places. 

What the Socialists mean by the “State’’ is 
simply the introduction of a number of new 
men in old places. The idea that some new, 
heaven-born entity, called “The State’ is to 
descend upon us and alter the whole condition 
of our life, is a patent absurdity which should 
deceive nobody. 


CARMEL-BY-THE-SEA 


By Henrietta C. Penny 


Green glittering billows, wreathed with snowy foam 
Dashing and breaking on the shining sand; 
Bold points with stern grey rocks on either hand, 
Deep limpid pools where starfish find a home; 
Cliffs crowned with flowers of many a gorgeous hue 
Stone-crop and poppy and the lupine blue; 
Snow-white sanddunes that grudgingly give room 
To sea-verbenas’ pink and yellow bloom; © 
And back of all the fragrant breath of Pines 
Sighing and whispering to the sounding sea, 
With fluttering bird, and butterfly and bee, 
Where morning-glory o’er the wild rose twines; | 
This is the picture, that remains with me, ae 
Of thy rare charms, oh! Carmel-by-the-Sea. 
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Their Old 
Spanish 


Home 


What Would Life 
Be Without Its 


The Story of a Day-dream that 
Alas Did Not Come True 


By C. B. Orwig 


© 


VER since her arrival in Southern 
California with a convalescent hus- 
band, Mrs. Eleanor Calder had 
yearned for a place to call her own. All 
of her previous winters had been passed 
in North Dakota and she registered an in- 
ward vow that future Decembers would 
find her en route to the Pacific Coast. 
Henry could manage it somehow if he 
made up his mind to leave his business for 
the time, she reasoned, and a little home, 
be it ever so humble, would be a magnet 
stronger than doctor’s orders. She had 
een reading real estate literature secretly 
for some time and had inspected numer- 
ous “amazing bargains,” “great sacrifices” 
and ‘“‘wonderful buys” but without finding 
anything remotely acceptable to her taste 
and purse. 

Armed now with Henry’s consent, 
Eleanor plunged openly into the home- 
seekers’ game. Every unoccupied house 
arrested her attention and her days were 
filled with weary excursions to impossible 
habitations. Weeks passed in vain seeking, 
the time for returning to North Dakota 
was fast approaching and she was in de- 
spair of realizing her cherished ambition 
when, one day, motoring near the Mexi- 
can line, she observed a_ house fairly 
plastered with “For Sale” cards. Running 


2 


true to form, she called upon hubsand 
Henry to investigate. Henry drew up 
dubiously and together they read the 
signs that proclaimed to all concerned that 
the owner of the property was now living 
abroad, the place must be sold to settle an 
estate and no offer would be refused. 

“That looks like pur price, anyway,” 
laughed Henry. “It’s a little old Spanish 
house, considerably down and out. ‘Mostly 
View’ would be an appropriate name.” 

“The lot is small, Henry and the site is 
great. If it’s terribly cheap it would be a 
lovely place to live. We could repair it 
ourselves. Oh, Henry, do you think we 
can afford 

“If it’s an old Spanish house built in 
the time of the Missions, I’m afraid it may 
have historical value and will be beyond 
our reach, but I’d enjoy restoring a 
tumble down old relic if I could get hold 
of it. The work and exercise would keep 
me fit and I could save a lot of expense. 
I suppose many a priest or pilgrim was 


sheltered here in the days of the early 


settlers.” 

“I’m crazy about it already,” enthused 
Eleanor. “It must have been the home 
of some early Californian, Don Felipe de 
Something.” 

“It’s as Spanish as bull fights or 
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tamales. The windows are all boarded up 
sO we can’t see inside,” observed Henry 
after taking a turn around the house. He 
poked through the debris on the porch 
and brought to light an old sign that had 
evidently adorned the house at one time. 
Somewhat surprised, he brushed it care- 
fully and soon the leters “Elros Ba” ap- 
peared. Calder fitted the sign back in its 
place over the door and gazed at it 
curiously. 

“Why, they had a name for their house, 
didn’t they >”’ queried Eleanor. “What do 
you suppose it means?” 

“Oh, something about roses, Rose Cot- 
tage, likely,” hazarded Henry whose 
knowledge of Spanish had been gained 
from reading cigar box labels. 

“Aren't the Spanish names lovely >?” 
remarked Eleanor “El Segundo, El 
Centro, Playa del Rey, Elros Ba! I like 
the name of our place best, don’t you?” 

“It sounds like more classy Spanish,” 
returned Henry judicially. 

“If we get ‘Elros Ba,’ we'll move in 
right away, Henry, fix up as much as we 
can and entertain our friends there before 
we go home. We'll have everything Span- 
ish, clothes, dances and refreshments, en- 
chiladas, fandangoes, castanets, mantillas, 
everything!” 

“Can't have a bull fight in that tiny 
_yard but maybe I can put on a cock fight, 
if you insist,” drawled Henry. 

That day Rudd, the real estate agent, 
gave the Calders a three-days’ option on 
the property and the keys of the building. 

The Calders were in ecstasy. “We'll 
restore ‘Elros Ba’ just as it was origin- 
ally,” Henry declared. knows but 
that some California research society will 
buy it of us, for its historical value >”’ 

Collecting supplies and making plans 
for their new-old home filled the Calders’ 
waking hours the rest of the day and 
Eleanor stole away long enough to leave 
an order at a stationers for letter paper 
engraved with “Elros Ba” as a surpris? 
for Henry. 

The next day with a car loaded with 
provisions and luggage, the Calders mo- 
tored to “Elros Ba,” gladdened by the 
sight of motorists plucking wild flowers 
on the roadside. The real estate agent 


had removed all his signs and swept 
up. Commenting on the improved ap- 


.they’re after.’ 
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pearance of the building, the Calders 
reached the porch where they were sur- 
prised to find a tramp who hurriedly re- 
treated, ran out to a place where three 
roads met and signalled in all directions. 
In a short time numbers of strange 
men, hobos, ranch hands and Mexicans 
arrived and formed an interested group 
on the sidewalk before the house. Ex- 
tremely annoyed at this unsolicited inter- 
est and unable to understand the cause, 
Henry quickly unlocked the front door 
and drew his wife inside, for he was un- 
armed and she was young and very 
pretty. 

“You stay here, Nell,’’ he said, much 
worried, “while I go out and find what 
’ Anxious to dismiss his un- 
welcome visitors and without investigating 
the interior of the house, Henry walked 
out on the porch and called pleasantly to 
the nearest man “How do you do? What 
can | do for you>2”’ 

The stranger, an elderly Mexican, re- 
sponded with a puzzled stare and with- 
drew to an outer group, chattering un- 
intelligibly. 

Filled with alarm, Henry returned to 
the house and locked the door. Pressed 
by Eleanor, he reluctantly admitted he be- 
lieved they were captured by a band of 
Mexican bandits. “They’ve crossed the 
border and probably intend to carry us 
into Mexico and hold us for a ransom. 
We’re way off from the police and can’t 
communicate with them!”’ He wiped his 
brow on which beads of perspiration were 
forming. 

“Can you see out the windows >” asked - 
Eleanor. Together the two went to the 
nearest window and peeped between the . 
boards. “Why, Henry, are you sure 
they’re bandits? Look, they’re cleaning 
up the grounds!” 

“What the Sam Hill! They can’t be 
outlaws or they wouldn’t be cleaning up 
the debris. By George, this is queer! You 
stay here, Nell and I'll try them again. 
Surely some of them must speak English.” 

Again Henry came out on the porch, 
this time inquiring in his most attractive 
manner, “Well, friends, can any of you 
speak United States >” 

The majority of the men came near 
with alacrity, responding “Yep!” “You 
bet!” and “Sure Mike!” One old codger 
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stepped on the porch, grinned expansively 
and inquired, 

“When air ye goin’ ter open up?” 

““We expect to come here next winter,” 
replied Henry dubiously. 

A wave of extreme disappointment 
swept over the faces of the men, plunging 
Henry into utter bewilderment. Becom- 
ing obsessed with the one idea of getting 
Eleanor away from danger, Henry went 
back to her and whispered, “‘Follow me. 
Smile and don’t let on you're frightened. 
We'll go leisurely through the crowd and 
then run for our car—and get away.” 

She nodded and clutched his arm as 
they emerged from the house. Henry 
locked the door unostentatiously, pretend- 
ing to light a cigar, then the two started 
to go through the crowd. 


This caused visible disapproval and 
the leading man voiced the opinion of his 
fellows by protesting vigorously. 

“Say, young feller, why don’t ye open 
up now? We-all kin help ye. We air 
plumb interested in this yere joint. The 
bettin’ is about even ‘twill be the real 
thing, law or no law. We _ hopes. it 
ain't to be a soft one, as ’tis been a 
long, dry spell since the place was 
pinched. I knowed Buck Milligan the 
guy what built the joint, fifteen year ago, 
imitatin’ the old Mission style. See here! 
I found the missin’ letters off’n yer sign 
an’ stuck ’em on fer ye.” 

Following the direction of his out- 
stretched hand, the Calders were electri- 
fied to behold the restored legend: 
“Melrose Bar, Straight Goods Our 
Specialty.” 


REWARD COMES LATE 
By Claude Weimer 


They showered the thorns on his head 
When he lived this side 

Of the grave, and they covered his bed 
With flowers when he died. 


They disputed with him when to live 
In peace he had come, 

And they prayed for him to forgive 
When his lips were dumb. 


They gave no thoughts to his needs 
When hard was his lot, 

And they praised him with words, and deeds 
When he needed it not. 


They tendered no thanks in his day 
For the gifts that he gave, 
And they claimed him a friend when he lay 


Alone in the grave. 


They are friends of the dead—the dead only; 
They came not to him 

When, sick unto dying and lonely, 
He waited for them. 


They showered the thorns on his head 
When he lived this side 

Of the grave, and they covered his bed 
With flowers when he died. 


When The 
Buffalo Roamed 


Primitive Simplicity of 
The Middle West 


Some Features of Farming Life 
Eighty Years Ago. 


By J. S. Clark 


home, and newspapers and maga- 
zines ‘“‘to burn,”’ it is impossible to 
imagine the conditions in respect to these 
things on the frontier 80 years ago. The 
only book in my father’s house besides the 
Bible was a well worn copy of Baxter’s 
‘Saints’ Rest.”’ There was little time given 
to literature, for all the time was needed 
in the struggle with the forces of nature, 
and contending with the conditions of 
pioneer life. Now there are so many books 
and so many things to know, Lowell said 
of an old pioneer: “What a lucky dog 
Methusaleh was! No books and nothing 
to know and nine hundred years to learn 
it in.” 

Johnson County, Indiana, where our 
family resided, was organized December 
31, 1822 and named for John Johnson, 
one of the early Supreme Judges of the 
State. The county seat was laid out by 
the county commissioners, one of whom, 
S. Herriot, had recently read Franklin’s 
Autobiography, and named it Franklin. 

As the children of the Clark family 
grew in strength and vigor they were able 
to take a hand in the struggle for life 
and success. A system and order of work 
developed as regular as the seasons come 
and go. I cannot conceive of a better 
method of developing habits of industry 
and building character than this regular 
and orderly system of work. 

t corn planting time all worked to- 


es 


ITH books now crowding every gether side by side, girls and boys, bare- 


footed, racing across the field, their skill- 
ed fingers dropping the correct number © 
of grains in the exact spot without check- 
ing their speed. Father and the older 
boys followed and carefully covered the 
grain with hoes. In those busy times 
holidays were rare, but when corn plant- 
ing was finished it became a general rule 
to take a day for recreation and sport. 
So the Clark family regularly went fish- 
ing, either to White River, four miles 
west, or to Sugar Creek, four miles east. 

Then soon followed harvest, when men 
worked together, all the work being done 
by hand. Hand reapers, cradles and 
binders marched in phalanx across the 
field, followed in the latter part of the 
day by one or two men and boys who 
carefully shocked up the bundles of grain 
and capped each shock with two bundles 
spread and broken in shape to turn the 
rain. 

When the winter evenings came the 
corn shucking parties of young men and 
women chaperoned by older people, 
came on for a season. Thus sitting side 
by side in the edge of the pile of un- 
husked corn with jest and frolic the work 
went merrily on. When a young man 
found a red ear it was his privilege to kiss 
his girl. Every one was eagerly looking 
for red ears. And sometimes red ears 
were found so frequently that a suspicion 
arose that the finder had gathered and 
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hidden them in advance. After the corn 
was finished, followed a supper, games, 
dancing and frolic until the wee small 
hours. 

In those days there were few books to 
read and fewer newspapers. No tele- 
graphic news and no dailies. The women 
of the neighborhood would often join in 
an afternoon quilting party, and sitting 
around a four square quilting frame, in- 
spired by the flying needles and each 
other’s presence, talk the roof off the 
house in happy intercourse. These quilt- 
ing parties closed with a supper to which 
the men were invited and a happy even- 
ing was spent together, the babies laid 
around on the floor or on the beds. 

My father was the first permanent set- 
tler in his part of the county, settling there 
in 1825. His industry, thrift and steady 
habits gave him a leading and substantial 
place in the community as it grew in 
population. So that in 1838 when a new 
township was organized, it was named for 
him and the latest maps show it as Clark 
township. As time passed and homes in- 
creased and children grew up, the neces- 
sity for schools became urgent. In 1838 
my father got a few of the neighbors to- 
gether and built a schoolhouse in the 
woods on Leatherwood Creek just east of 
our land, the ground being donated by 
Charles Dungan, the owner. It was known 
as Leatherwood Schoolhouse and was the 
first one built in that part of Johnson 
County. Children came through the woods 
for miles around. 

The first school was taught by a Mr. 
Fifield, a minister of the Christian Church, 
who was by courtesy called “Doctor.” In 
this little log schoolhouse my elder broth- 
ers and sisters and many others of the 
settlement received all the school educa- 
tion they ever had. 

This building was eighteen by sixteen 
feet, a regular log cabin built of round 
logs from the ground up. A huge fire- 
place occupied most of the east end. Into 
this fire-place in winter, large logs of 
wood were rolled and a great fire made to 
warm -the room. 

For seats, benches made of split logs, 
resting on wooden negs cut long or short 
to suit the legs of the punils. A place to 
write was provided for the older students 
by driving long wooden pins in the north 


wall with an upward slant, and placing 
boards on them. Light was provided for 
this long desk by cutting out a log imme- 
diately over it, and covering the opening 
with oiled paper. -Goose quills were used 
for pens and home made ink served for 
writing fluid. 

The teacher was employed by subscrip- 
tion and the rudiments of education were 
taught to a generation that proved not to 
be unworthy sons and daughters of 
worthy fathers and mothers. lhe mem- 
ory of this old Leatherwood schoolhouse 
is as distinct and vivid as the happenings 
of a few days ago. There for many 


long hours [ sat on that puncheon bench ~ 


with my feet hanging until my legs were 
numb and dead. And oh! the shout of 
freedom that went up as we rushed out 
to the play ground when the noon hour 
came. None of the modern athletic games 
were known then. The popular game for 
school boys in those times was “Bull 
Pen.”” Two boys would be selected to 
head the opposing sides, choose their 
teams and start the game. For this game 
a space. about the size of a_ foot-ball 
ground would be laid off. One side would 
go into the center of this square and the 
other side would take positions on the 
line. At a given signal the fellows on the 
line would begin throwing balls at those 
in the pen. When one was hit he was 
put out, and so on until all had been put 
out, when sides were changed and the 
other fellows took the hitting. The play- 
ers became expert throwers and _ artful 
dodgers. The exercise was fine and the 
sport very exciting. 


There was a ball game used in the 


towns which we country boys called town 
ball. It was a crude form of what later 
developed into the popular game of base- 


ball. 


In the Leatherwood school there came 
into vogue, at Christmas time, a custom 
of requiring the teacher to treat the pupils 
to candy, apples and sometimes other 
things. And woe betide the teacher who 
refused to respond! A council of war 


was held by the big bovs. I was selected, 
being a very small and active boy, to go 
to the schoolhouse early on the morning 
following such a refusal, and go in and 
close the door and brace a seat against — 
it so that it could not be opened from the 
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outside and then to climb out through the 
narrow window. When the teacher came 
he could not get in. He was asked if he 
was going to treat the school. He sharply 
replied that he would not and demanded 
that the door be opened. My oldest broth- 


ers, William and George and some of the 


other large boys seized the teacher, car- 


ried and dragged him to Leatherwood 
Creek, chopped a hole in the ice and 
asked the teacher again if he was going 
to treat. He again refused. They then 
chucked him in the icy water and held 
him there until he surrendered, and then 
promised to furnish the customary Christ- 
mas treat. 
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tamales. The windows are all boarded up 
sO we Can't see inside,” observed Henry 
after taking a turn around the house. He 
poked through the debris on the porch 
and brought to light an old sign that had 
evidently adorned the house at one time. 
Somewhat surprised, he brushed it care- 
fully and soon the leters “Elros Ba” ap- 
peared. Calder fitted the sign back in its 
place over the door and gazed at it 
curiously 

“Why. they had a name for thei house, 
dudn't they >” quened Eleanor. “What do 
you suppose it means?” 

“Oh. something about roses, Rose Cot- 
tage. likely.” hazarded Henry whose 
knowledge of Spanish had been gained 
from reading cigar box labels. 

“Aren't the Spanish names lovely 
remarked Eleanor “El Segundo, El! 
Centro, Playa del Rey, Elros Ba! I like 
the name of our place best, don’t you?” 

“It sounds like more classy Spanish,” 
returned Henry judicially. 

“If we get ‘Elros Ba,’ we'll move in 
right away, Henry, fix up as much as we 
can and entertain our friends there before 
we go home. We'll have everything Span- 
ish, clothes, dances and refreshments, en- 
chiladas, fandangoes, castanets, mantillas, 
everything!” 

“Can’t have a bull fight in that tiny 
yard but maybe | can put on a cock fight, 
if you insist,” drawled Henry. 

That day Rudd, the real estate agent, 
gave the Calders a three-days’ option on 
the property and the keys of the building. 

The Calders were in ecstasy. “We'll 
restore “Elros Ba’ just as it was origin- 
ally,” Henry declared. “‘Who knows but 
that some California research society will 
-buy it of us, for its historical value >” 

Collecting supplies and making plans 
for their new-old home filled the Calders’ 
waking hours the rest of the day and 
Eleanor stole away long enough to leave 
an order at a stationers for letter paper 
engraved with “Elros Ba” as a surpris= 
for Henry. 

The next day with a car loaded with 
provisions and luggage, the Calders mo- 
tored to “Elros Ba,” gladdened by the 
sight of motorists nlucking wild flowers 
on the roadside. The real estate agent 
had removed all his signs and swept 
up. Commenting on the improved ap- 


pearance of the building, the Calders 
reached the porch where they were sur- 
prised to find a tramp who hurriedly re- 
treated, ran out to a place where three 
roads met and signalled in all directions. 
In a short time numbers of strange 
men, hobos, ranch hands and Mexicans 
arrived and formed an interested group 
on the sidewalk before the house. Ex- 
tremely annoyed at this unsolicited inter- 
est and unable to understand the cause. 
Henry quickly unlocked the front door 
and drew his wile meee. for he was un- 
armed and she was young and very 
pretty. 

“You stay here, Nell.” he much 
worrted, “while | go out and find what 
they're after.” Anxious to dismiss his un- 
welcome visitors and without investigating 
the interior of the house, Henry walked 
out on the porch and called pleasantly to 
the nearest man “How do you do? What 
can | do for you?” 

The stranger, an elderly Mexican, re- 
sponded with a puzzled stare and with- 
drew to an outer group, chattering un- 
intelligibly. 

Filled with alarm, Henry returned to 
the house and locked the door. Pressed 
by Eleanor, he reluctantly admitted he be- 
lieved they were captured by a band of 
Mexican bandits. “They’ve crossed the 
border and probably intend to carry us 
into Mexico and hold us for a ransom. 
We’re way off from the police and can’t 
communicate with them!”’ He wiped his 
brow on which beads of perspiration were 
forming. 

“Can you see out the windows >?” asked 
Eleanor. Together the two went to the 
nearest window and peeped between the 
boards. “Why, Henry, are you sure 
they’re bandits? Look, they’re cleaning 
up the grounds!” 

“What the Sam Hill! They can’t be 
outlaws or they wouldn’t be cleaning up 
the debris. By George, this is queer! You 
stay here, Nell and I'll try them again. 
Surely some of them must speak English.” 

Again Henry came out on the porch, 
this time inquiring in his most attractive 
manner, “Well, friends, can any of you 
speak United States >” 

The majority of the men came near 
with alacrity, responding “Yep!” “You 
bet!” and “Sure Mike!” One old codger 
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stepped on the porch, grinned expansively 
and inquired, 
“When air ye goin’ ter open up?” 
*““We expect to come here next winter,” 
replied Henry dubiously. 


A wave of extreme disappointment 
swept over the faces of the men, plunging 
Henry into utter bewilderment. Becom- 
ing obsessed with the one idea of getting 
Eleanor away from danger, Henry went 
back to her and whispered, “Follow me. 
Smile and don’t let on you’re frightened. 
We'll go leisurely through the crowd and 
then run for our car—and get away.” 

She nodded and clutched his arm as 
they emerged from the house. Henry 
locked the door unostentatiously, pretend- 
ing to light a cigar, then the two started 
to go through the crowd. 
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This caused visible disapproval and 
the leading man voiced the opinion of his 
fellows by protesting vigorously. 

“Say, young feller, why don’t ye open 
up now? We-all kin help ye. We air 
plumb interested in this yere joint. The 
bettin’ is about even ‘twill be the real 
thing, law or no law. We hopes it 
ain’t to be a soft one, as ‘tis been a 
long, dry spell since the place was 
pinched. I knowed Buck Milligan the 
guy what built the joint, fifteen year ago, 
imitatin’ the old Mission style. See here! 
I found the missin’ letters off’n yer sign 
an’ stuck em on fer ye.’ 

Following the direction of his out- 
stretched hand, the Calders were electri- 
fied to behold the restored legend: 
“Melrose Bar, Straight Goods Our 


Specialty.” 


REWARD COMES LATE 
By Claude Weimer 


They showered the thorns on his head 
When he lived this side 

Of the grave, and they covered his bed 
With flowers when he died. 


They disputed with him when to live 
In peace he had come, 
And they prayed for him to forgive 
When his lips were dumb. } : 


They gave no thoughts to his needs 
When hard was his lot, 

And they praised him with words, ail deeds 
When he needed it not. 


They tendered no thanks in his day 
For the gifts that he gave, 
And they claimed him a friend when he lay 


Alone in the grave. 


They are friends of the dead—the dead only; 
They came not to him 
When, sick unto dying and lonely, 


He waited for them. 


They showered the thorns on his head 
When he lived this side 

Of the grave, and they covered his bed 
With flowers when he died. 
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When The 


Buffalo Roamed 


Primitive Simplicity of 
The Middle West 


Some Features of Farming Life 
Eighty Years Ago. 


By J. S. Clark 


home, and newspapers and maga- 
zines “to burn,” it is impossible to 
imagine the conditions in respect to these 
things on the frontier 80 years ago. The 
only book in my father’s house besides the 
Bible was a well worn copy of Baxter’s 
‘Saints’ Rest.” There was little time given 
to literature, for all the time was needed 
in the struggle with the forces of nature, 
and contending with the conditions of 
pioneer life. Now there are so many books 
and so many things to know, Lowell said 
of an old pioneer: “What a lucky dog 
Methusaleh was! No books and nothing 
to know and nine hundred years to learn 
it in.” 

Johnson County, Indiana, where our 
family resided, was organized December 
31, 1822 and named for John Johnson, 
one of the early Supreme Judges of the 
State. The county seat was laid out by 
the county commissioners, one of whom, 
S. Herriot, had recently read Franklin’s 
Autobiography, and named it Franklin. 

As the children of the Clark family 
grew in strength and vigor they were able 
to take a hand in the struggle for life 
and success. A system and order of work 
developed as regular as the seasons come 
and go. I cannot conceive of a better 
method of developing habits of industry 
and building character than this regular 
and orderly system of work. 

At corn planting time all worked to- 


ITH books now crowding every gether side by side, girls and boys, bare- 


footed, racing across the field, their skill- 
ed fingers dropping the correct number 
of grains in the exact spot without check- 
ing their speed. Father and the older 
boys followed and carefully covered the 
grain with hoes. In those busy times 
holidays were rare, but when corn plant- 
ing was finished it became a general rule 
to take a day for recreation and sport. 
So the Clark family regularly went fish- 
ing, either to White River, four miles 
west, or to Sugar Creek, four miles east. 

Then soon followed harvest, when men 
worked together, all the work being done 
by hand. Hand reapers, cradles and 
binders marched in phalanx across the 
field, followed in the latter part of the 
day by one or two men and boys who 
carefully shocked up the bundles of grain 
and capped each shock with two bundles 
spread and broken in shape to turn the 
rain. 

When the winter evenings came the 
corn shucking parties of young men and 
women chaperoned by older people, 
came on for a season. Thus sitting side 
by side in the edge of the pile of un- 
husked corn with jest and frolic the work 
went merrily on. When a young man 
found a red ear it was his privilege to kiss 
his girl. Every one was eagerly looking 
for red ears. And sometimes red ears 
were found so frequently that a suspicion 
arose that the finder had gathered and 
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hidden them in advance. After the corn 
was finished, followed a supper, games, 
dancing and frolic until the wee small 
hours. 

In those days there were few books to 
read and fewer newspapers. No tele- 
graphic news and no dailies. The women 
of the neighborhood would often join in 
an afternoon quilting party, and sitting 
around a four square quilting frame, in- 
spired by the flying needles and each 
other’s presence, talk the roof off the 
house in happy intercourse. These quilt- 
ing parties closed with a supper to which 
the men were invited and a happy even- 
ing was spent together, the babies laid 
around on the floor or on the beds. 

My father was the first permanent set- 
tler in his part of the county, settling there 
in 1825. His industry, thrift and steady 
habits gave him a leading and substantial 
place in the community as it grew in 
population. So that in 1838 when a new 
township was organized, it was named for 
him and the latest maps show it as Clark 
township. As time passed and homes in- 
creased and children grew up, the neces- 
sity for schools became urgent. In 1838 
my father got a few of the neighbors to- 
gether and built a schoolhouse in the 
woods on Leatherwood Creek just east of 
our land, the ground being donated by 
Charles Dungan, the owner. It was known 
as Leatherwood Schoolhouse and was the 
first one built in that part of Johnson 
County. Children came through the woods 
for miles around. 

The first school was taught by a Mr. 
Fifield, a minister of the Christian Church, 
who was by courtesy called “Doctor.” In 
this little log schoolhouse my elder broth- 
ers and sisters and many others of the 
settlement received all the school educa- 
tion they ever had. 

This building was eighteen by sixteen 
feet, a regular log cabin built of round 
logs from the ground up. A huge fire- 
place occupied most of the east end. Into 
this fire-place in winter, large logs of 
wood were rolled and a great fire made to 
warm the room. 

For seats, benches mede of split logs. 
resting on wooden negs cut long or short 
to suit the legs of the punils. A place to 


write was provided for the older students | 


by driving long wooden pins in the north 


wall with an upward slant, and placing 
boards on them. Light was provided for 
this long desk by cutting out a log imme- 
diately over it, and covering the opening 
with oiled paper. Goose quills were used 
for pens and home made ink served for 
writing fluid. 

The teacher was employed by subscrip- 
tion and the rudiments of education were 
taught to a generation that proved not to 
be unworthy sons and daughters of 
worthy fathers and mothers. The mem- 
ory of this old Leatherwood schoolhouse 
is as distinct and vivid as the happenings 
of a few days ago. There for many 
long hours I sat on that puncheon bench 
with my feet hanging until my legs were 
numb and dead. And oh! the shout of 
freedom that went up as we rushed out 
to the play ground when the noon hour 
came. None of the modern athletic games 
were known then. The popular game for 
school boys in those times was “Bull 
Pen.” Two boys would be selected to 
head the opposing sides, choose their 
teams and start the game. For this game 
a space about the size of a_ foot-ball 
ground would be laid off. One side would 
go into the center of this.square and the 
other side would take positions on the 
line. At a given signal the fellows on the 
line would begin throwing balls at those 
in the pen. When one was hit he was 
put out, and so on until all had been put 
out, when sides were changed and the 
other fellows took the hitting. The play- 
ers became expert throwers and artful 
dodgers. The exercise was fine and the 
sport very exciting. 

There was a ball game used in the 
towns which we country boys called town 
ball. It was a crude form of what later 
ee into the popular game of base- 

all. 

In the Leatherwood school there came 
into vogue, at Christmas time, a custom 
of requiring the teacher to treat the pupils 
to candy, apples and sometimes other 
things. And woe betide the teacher who 
refused to respond! A council of war 
was held by the big bovs. I was selected, 
being a very small and active boy, to go 
to the schoolhouse early on the morning 
following such a refusal, and go in and 


close the door and brace a seat against 


it so that it could not be opened from the 
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The Spinning Wheel of Pioneer Days.—Photo by James and Merrihew 


outside and then to climb out through the 
narrow window. When the teacher came 
he could not get in. He was asked if he 
was going.to treat the school. He sharply 
replied that he would not and demanded 
that the door be opened. My oldest broth- 
ers, William and George and some of the 
other large boys seized the teacher, car- 


ried and dragged him to Leatherwood 
Creek, chopped a hole in the ice and 
asked the teacher again if he was going 
to treat. He again refused. They then 
chucked him in the icy water and held 
him there until he surrendered, and then 
promised to furnish the customary Christ- 
mas treat. 
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The Prospector 


By John Burnett Rice 


There is frost on the grass in the clearing 
Encircled by dead lodge pole pine. 

Now the ghostly gray dawn is appearing 
And the air is as tonic as wine. 

Not a sound breaks the primitive quiet 
Not a sound save the stream’s ceaseless flow 
Repetition unending sung by it 

On its way to the levels below. 


Near at hand a small burro is grazing 

And he stops ‘tween each leisurely bite 

As he looks up the meadow appraising 

Some possible danger in sight. 

With his blankets rolled snugly about him 
And slumbering ever so sound 

Oh the hills would feel lonesome without him 
The prospector rests on the ground. 


The day grows apace in the making 
From a distance a turtle dove cooes 

In the forest the birds are awaking 

And with twit’rings exchanging bird news. 
In the east a chromatic invasion 

Is tinting the mountain rimmed skies 

And subconsciousness joins in persuasion 
And the prospector opens his eyes. 


It is time to arise and be moving 

And he thinks with a bit of grim joy 
Of a prospect that's surely improving 
Hope whispers “You've struck it my boy,” 
Past three score but with vigor unfailing 
Keen visioned—true heart and strong lung 
Long breaths of pure nectar inhaling 

He declares he feels sixty years young. 


Then the coffee pot set on the fire 

A bannock, fried bacon and trout 
When the sun gets a little bit higher 
T'will be time to get up and pull out. 
So he puts out the fire that smoulders 
For he plans to be gone the whole day 
And his pick and his shovel he shoulders 
Lights his pipe and is up and away. 


When the shadows of evening are falling 
He is back to his camp by the stream 

And he sets by the camp-firre recalling 

The shattering of many a dream. 3 
His prospect has failed to his sorrow 

But his real disappointment is small 

For his partner, Hope, whispers “tomorrow,” 
It's a pretty good world after all. 


Now the fire has burned down to live embers 
And he makes his bed down with a sigh 
Above, he each star group remembers 

And their names and their place in the sky. 
Old time friends they will never be losing 
Their charm of majestic repose 

Of his innermost thoughts and his musing 


He himself and his God only knows 


From far off comes a cougar’s sad wailing 
And the crickets chirp many and fast 

But the hush of the night is prevailing 

And the wild things are silent at last. 

Not a sound breaks the primitive quiet 

Not a sound save the stream’s ceaseless flow 
Repetition unending sung by it 

On its way to the levels below. 
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OR five minutes John Michael 
Flynn, leading real estate man and 

a power behind metropolitan pol- 
itics, had been moodily staring out of his 
office window. Wrath slow and lumber- 
ing was mounting in his grey set face. It 
aroused vivid apprehension in the ever- 
panicky breasts of his clerks. 

The real estate operator wheeled 
sharply in his chair and the stenographer 
emitted a faint squeal. He barked some- 
thing in the general direction of a clerk. 
and two of them collided on their way 
to his desk. 

“Perrin, where’s that letter from the 
Gray Ad people? No I don’t want that 
one, gimme the one on the Livermore 
Land Campaign. Miss Davis give me the 
Gray Advertisin’ and Publicity Company. 

“H'lo, h’lo, this’s Flynn speakin’, wanta 
talk t’your Mr. Watkins. H’lo Watkins. 
Flynn talkin’. Say what’s matter with that 
ranch land job, huh? Well, why don’t 
yuh wanta handle the scheme? Won't 
sell uh. . . . *cause Japs been leasin’ all 
"round. there for years. . well what of 
it. . . . can’t we find some suckers left in 
this hull country? Farmers slow to buy 
land that’s been leased to Japs... . 
huh. ... > Alright. If that’s the way 
yuh feel about it, alright, goo’ bye!” 

Again was the real estate man’s brow 
wrinkled in thought. He repaired to his 
private office and fell to pacing. 

The story of John Michael Flynn’s as- 
cendancy in business and politics by dint 


A Touch 
Of Nature 


Owen Clarke Treleaven 


_of a life time of fierce battling to author- 


ity, has no place in these columns. 

With cunning and skill had he built up 
for his use a powerful machine. He had 
wreaked his will on those who dared op- 
position. He had done many things. Now 
something was happening to his cherished 
schemes, including his masterful land 
deal. What would happen next? 

He would start something, he would! 
He’d show ’em they couldn’t buck John 
Michael Flynn and get away with it, 
damn ’em! 

He leaped into the outer office, again 
the gladiator, again himself, a fight loom- 
~ ahead was smelling sweet in his nos- 
trils. 

“‘M’ss Davis get me long distance, Sac- 
ramento, want Senator IIkins, tell ’em t’ 
come t’ life now! H’lo, this Ilkins? 
Flynn speakin’. yep, Flynn. 
{ wanta see yuh, ‘iow soon c’n yuh get 
down here. . huh? Yep, yuh betcha 
life it’s ienportant. . aw too slow, too 
slow. Hire a machine and tell ’em t’ 
charge it t” me, goo’ bye.” 

Two hours later the Senator en- 
tered that apprehensive atmosphere and 
straightway felt uneasy. He had allowed 
himself considerable speculation on the 
reason for the imperial summons. A man 
who is trying to go straight in politics 


isn’t peremptorily haled into the august 


presence; that is, after his election, un- 
less—except—by Jove! Flynn had fer- 
reted that out! But then it had all been 
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fixed up long ago. He was conducted into 


the little private office by the strangely . 


solemn office boy. 


*“H’lo, Ilkins, how are yuh, huh? Sit 


down, make ’self comf’able, have a cigar. 


Is hot ‘nuff for yuh>?”’ 

“Not as hot as it is up the valley, Mr. 
Flynn, it certainly is a fright there this 
year!” 

“Hotter up there than here, huh, how 
does the Misses and the kid stand it?’ 

““We-ell it is hard on them, rather hard. 
The worst of it is we can’t afford a vaca- 
tion. | 

“My next campaign next year is going 
to cost money: Oh, well, if I can go to 
Washington then we can all take a rest. 
The change of climate will do us all good, 
the malaria up the valley is bad just now, 
too. I’m pulling hard for Congress, Mr. 
Flynn, and [| think I'll make it if every- 
thing goes right—” 

“Guess yuh mean if yuh don’t kick over 
the traces, Ilkins! Now see here, if yuh 
see things in the right way and do a lit- 
tle good work for me up there before the 
session closes, why, I can’t see anythin’ to 
prevent everythin’ turnin’ out all right. 
But mind now, I say, if yuh see things 
right! Now tell me, just what do yuh 
think of this anti-Jap immigration bill I 
hear so much about, eh?” He blew a 
cloud of smoke ceilingward and his keen 
eyes took his man’s measure as Senator 


Ilkins after one quick suspicious glance; 


dropped his eyes and thought before he 
spoke. 

-_“T am very much opposed to it, Mr. 
‘Flynn. Under our constitution and by all 
the sacred traditions of our land, such 
ruthless discrimination as that bill in- 
vokes is lawless! The bill as it stands is 
doomed to go down to defeat—” 

“The bill as it stands will not go down 
to de— hold on, let me see now, 
hm-m-m,” and he pressed a button. “‘Per- 
rin bring me the Anti-Jap Immigration 
bill.” Senator Ilkins noted with a percep- 
tible start the assemblage of data that was 
handed in. | 

“As it stands, eh, hm-m-m, let me see, 
let me see, yes I think, I think IIkins, we'll 
let it go down to defeat as it stands. But,” 
and his great hairy fist came down on the 
_desk with disrupting force, and the venom 
smoldering in his thoughts suddenly 


flamed, while his tunes came malevolent 
and metallic. “But we’re a goin’ to draw 
up another’n that won’t go down to de- 
feat!” 

“Now, Mr. Flynn, don’t let your pas- 


sions get the better of you in this matter, 


don’t be carried away—” 


“Eh, why, why, damn man, before |’m 


through with the Japs in this country 
they’ll wish they’d never heard of—of ‘in- 
tensive cultivation’ and ‘psychological 
trainin’ ” and all the rest of that ‘resource 
and skill’ rot!” 

“Now look here, Mr. Flynn, a man of 
your position can ill afford to be carried 
away on a thing like this. Public senti- 
ment on the matter is being molded along 
charitable lines. My fight in the Senate 
has had much to do with downing the 
Anti 

“Public sentiment, eh, huh, why man | 
make public sentiment! Before I finish 


with this I’ll have ’em clamorin’ for the 


bill, my bill! They’ll all be a yappin’ fer 
it like wolves, yeh, a pack o’ wolves in 
full cry!” 

“But I, I can’t understand Mr. Flynn, | 
don’t see, surely there is something more, 
some great motive in all this. What has 
happened? Why are you so,—so bitter, 
so terribly set on this thing >” 

“Tlkins I don’t generally tell my whys 
and wherefores, I don’t hafta, see! But 
these Japs, I hate ’em, oh, Lord, how 
I hate em!” And he spat out the words 
as though they were caustic. 

“I’ve been watching this thing grow, 
from the first time a bunch of ’em came 
over here to study trade, until now, when 
a white man can’t begin to compete with 
"em. Their cheap labor, their clannish 
ways and their system, why say, do yuh 
know they’ve got all the shippin’ on the 
Coast now? D’yuh know I lost until I 
was scared, when the bottom fell out of 
our shippin’? | 

“Do yuh know I had a combine all 
lined up t’ control the vegetable trade on 


-the hull Coast, and they kicked the stuf- 
fin’ outa that? Do you know they’ve 


bought and schemed and hung together 
until they’ve got a finger in every pie? 
Do yuh? Do yuh know they ruin every 
acre o land they work ’n’ they work it 
night ’n’ day? Do yuh know I had the 
biggest land deal ever doped out all hook- 
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A TOUCH OF NATURE 


ed up and ready to swing, and now it’s” 


fell flatter’n a pancake ‘cause no one 
wants land the damn Japs leave? Yuh 
do, eh? Yuh know? Well then yuh'll 
know before I yell quits that I’m a goin’ 
t’ finish ’em this time, see!” | 

“But how, are you going to do all this? 
Surely you can not carry out this mon- 
strous plan!” 

“Oh, I can’t, eh, I can’t? Right here’s 
where yuh’re a goin’ t’ get your educa- 
tion, young man! I’m a goin’ to form 
the biggest combine yuh ever thought of! 
I’ll show ’em who’s who in this neck o’ the 
woods! Ill find faulty deeds, I’ll make 
faulty deeds, disfranchise! I'll pinch 
and squeeze their hearts out! I'll ruin 
every business they’ve got! I’ll show ‘em! 
I’ll railroad through a bill that'll not only 
stop immigration, but’ll start the wolf 
pack a howlin’, and that’s where you 
come in! You are goin’ to put through 
the bill in the Senate here.” 

_ “Mr. Flynn, you are contemplating a 
brutal and malicious act of oppression. 
Because you personally have been touch- 
ed in your tender spot, because your 
pocketbook has been levied upon, you 
propose doing this thing. I positively re- 
fuse to have any part in it!” 

John Michael Flynn quietly settled back 
in his chair. A feline smile played on his 
grim face. He spoke softly, much too 
politely, and his tones were not to be 
misunderstood. 

“Oh, I see, I see; I thought you wanted 
to go to Washington, young man?” 
“And how does that enter into this 
controversy ? What difference will that 
make >?” 

“What difference will that Ha, 
ha, that’s rich, I wish Calkins could hear 
yuh say that! What diff— oh, Lord, 
say, don’t yuh know who put yuh in the 
Legislature o’ this State? Don’t-yuh know 
who—why dammit, man, I c’n break yuh 
so hard yuh never will get anywhere! 
Oh, yes, I know what yuh ’re a goin’ to 
say, yuh’ve gone straight, so yuh have, 
exceptin’” one little slip up! D’yuh think 


fer a minute I haven’t the goods on yuh 
in that little phoney deal? Forgot that 
little business have yuh? Well I haven’t; 
one kick over the traces, young feller, 
and your official name will be Mud!” 
Senator Ilkins’ face was chalky. 


He 
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was breathing hard with his man’s at- 
tempt at self control. He quietly reached 
for his hat and arose. And as quietly sat 
himself down. 

A picture had flashed before his 
vision. A vivid burning thought picture 
of a brave, proud little woman in Sacra- 
mento. Brave and uncomplaining in their 
poverty, proudly sure her husband would 
gain recognition in his chosen field. And 
a picture of a wee heat-tired baby who 
needed a change, and so many things! 

He turned a helpless, baffled look on 
his dictator, and John Michael Flynn, 
shrewdly watching through half-closed 
lids, knew and smiled 

“And now le’s you and [| get down t’ 
business, and terms. I’m a goin’ home 
early t’day, it’s the kid’s birthday and I 
promised him a present. I’ll go home and 
look up some data, agricultural records 
and so on, that I filed in the safe. And 
some tests before and after the Japs work- 
ed certain lands. I'll draw up a rough 
workin’ plan for the bill and bring it here 
in the mornin’. Calkins ’ll look after the 
legal end of it. He’s the one lawyer who 
c’n frame it. And as for terms, well, yuh 
see this thing through and yuh go t’ 
Washington, you'll also get a block o’ pre- 
ferred stock that'll be worth somethin’ 
some day. And you and the family goes 
to Tahoe fer a month, on me, see?” 

The machine had stirred. It had re- 
quired but the breath of a hate to instill 
life into the mechanism of men and 
money. [his spokesman of the people was 
the man whose might would soon turn the 
wheels. And the money for him and his 
hirelings would be forthcoming. The ma- 
chine was indeed in motion. 

With the closing of his desk, all rancor 
left the soul of John Michael Flynn. His 
was the inner control that makes men big. 
All thoughts of business, all the ugliness 
of the Japanese question fled. For was 
he not going to enter by his own virtue 
into a paradise of his making? 

All that day, interposed in his grim pur- 
poses, had come thoughts of his boy and 
this day. For they were going to cele- 
brate, this pair, the fifth anniversary of 
the sunshine in the life of John Michael 
Flynn. 

Surprised in his home-softness this man 

(Continued on Page 455.) 
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Sleepy Jeff's 
Trust 


For Once He Forgot His 
Precious Stomach 


An Adventure Which Is Part of the Criminal 
Records of the Great West 


By Bailey Kay Leach 


The Featherhill Mine 


UPERINTENDENT HANK HEFF- 

NER had taken an inventory of 

the working force and decided that 

there wasn’t a grown man available in the 

camp; and a man was sorely needed to 

be sent across the mountains on an errand 
of the utmost importance. 

All the miners — or near miners — or 
two-handed men within a radius of a hun- 
dred miles of Featherhill were already en- 
gaged with other mining concerns. So 
Hank found himself with a force of 
but nine men and “Sleepy Jeff.” That 
individual was regarded as neither a 
man nor a boy. He was in fact about 
half way between. But he acknowledged 
to the venerable age of sixteen summers, 
with a like number of winters and springs 
thrown in. 

Sleepy Jeff wasn’t much to look at. He 
was picturesquely decorated with a bewil- 
dering collection of reddish-brown freckles 
which concentrated around his buttonlike 
nose, until that organ resembled a nugget 
of old copper. He had a pair of sleepy 
eyes of a peculiar greenish-blue shade. 
His mouth was almost alarmingly large 
for the size of his face, while his ears 
suggested at first glance a pair of elemen- 
tarv wings. 

There was one characteristic that 
Sleepy Jeff was possessed of, however, 
that distinguished him in the camp. He 


was decidely averse to any unusual physi- 
cal activity. His constitution was con- 
structed to endure an amazing stretch of 
quietude. Sleep was his principal employ- 
ment. 

Next to Jeff’s gift as a sleeper was his 
matchless appetite. When he wasn’t 
sleeping he was usually eating. On the 
contrary, when he wasn’t eating he was. 
nearly always sleeping. Nobody wanted 
to board Jeff after they saw him eat. 

No sooner was he ejected from one 
boarding place than he straightway adopt- 
ed another miner and abiding place—only 
to be again turned out of doors after a 
short period. Thus it was that when he 
had about exhausted the boarding possi- 
bilities of Featherhill and appeared to be 
doomed to an existence of loneliness and 
hunger, Superintendent Hank Heffner had 
discovered him asleep on the front steps 
of the company’s office. | 

“What are you doing here?” he de- 
manded. | 

Sleepy Jeff rubbed his eyes and looked 
up sluggishly until his small greenish-blue 
orbs of vision rested on the face of the 
disturber. 

“IT ain’t doin’ nothin’. What’s you 
doin’ >” 

“Where did you come from >?” 

“Ev'ry place. That’s why I’m here: 
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SLEEPY JEFF’S TRUST 


are your folks?” 

‘‘Ain’t got none. I don’t need ’em. But 
I’d like a job so I kin git somethin’ to eat. 
I ain’t had nothin’ to eat since yestady.” 
And Jeff rose and stretched himself. 

Big Hank Heffner engaged Sleepy Jeff 
as office and errand boy for the Feather- 
hill Company. Shortly thereafter he was 


introduced to Hi You, the Oriental culin-— 


ary mentor of the company’s mess house 
and instructions were given to that astute 
dignitary to feed the youth on demand. 
It was not long thereafter that Hi You dis- 
covered that the demand of Sleepy Jeff 
for grub was frequent and fulsome. 

At the point where this narrative opens 


from here. 
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“By the holy prophets! —I’ll send 
Jeff!”’ exclaimed Hank, bringing his right 
fist down like a sledge hammer. 

He dashed into the outer office, seized 
the sleeping boy by the collar and shook 
him into a state of consciousness. 

“*Jeff,”” said Hank, “I must send some- 
one across the mountains with about four 
hundred pounds of gold.” 

“How far is 

“To Sacramento, — about thirty miles 
Do you think you could take 
it?” 

“Well, I kin lift a hundred pounds; but 
I never tried four hundred.” 


“IT won’t ask you to carry it, Jeff,” 


“Only Indian Women Picking Berries” 


the need of a man to dispatch on a special 
and important mission was urgent. For 
three weeks past very rich pockets of pure 
gold had been found in the main shaft of 
the Consolidated. Some way must be pro- 
vided to transport it,—or, at least, the ma- 
jor portion of it,—to Sacramento at once. 
The company’s freighter, consisting of 
two huge wagons hauled by ten mules, 
had met with an accident and was un- 
available. 


grinned Hank. “But if I give you a horse 
to ride and a pack-horse to lead, could 
you do 

“Sure as apple pie.” 

“When d’ya want me to go?” asked 
Jeff. 

‘To-morrow morning, by sunrise.” 

At the same instant that the Superin- 
tendent turned to leave the office to begin 
preparations for Jeff’s trip across the 
mountains, a crouching figure darted into 
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the adjacent brush from the direction of 
the open window. In the seclusion of the 
brush, the skulking figure mounted a 
waiting horse and rode away, a grin of 
satisfaction on his dark face. , 

Next morning, immediatély after Sleepy 
Jeff had consumed a prodigious quantity 
of hot cakes and molasses, followed by 
half an apple pie, he found himself atop 
of a large bay horse. A rope was placed 
in his right hand, and this was attached 
to the halter of a second horse, carrying a 
packsaddle. He was armed with two huge 
Colt revolvers,—one in a holster suspend- 
ed from his saddle and convenient to his 
right hand, and the other pendant from a 
belt at his waist. 

you're all ready, my boy,” said 
Hank, scanning the outfit. “I don’t think 
there will be any danger; for nobody but 
you and I know you're going, or where 
you're going. Still, I want you to keep 
your eyes and ears open. Don’t go to 
sleep between here and Sacramento. And 
if anybody tries to take that gold away 
from you, don’t hesitate to shoot.” 

I'll shoot fast enough if anybuddy 
tries t’ git gay. Have I got lots uv grub 
—an’ pie—an’ ev’rything >” 

“Yes; Hi You has supplied you with 
plenty to eat—pie and all;— it’s in the 
saddle bags. By the way, you can read, 
can’t you, Jeff? Yes—Good! Then you 
can deliver this letter at the street address 
written here. Let’s see if you can read 

Jeff spelled it out: ‘‘Mr.-Charles-Brad- 
shaw-421-K-Street-Sacramento, Cal.” 

“Alright,” said Hank, deciding that 
Jeff's achievement was satisfactory. “Dc- 
liver this letter to Mr. Bradshaw; but to 
no one else. You understand, don’t you >”’ 

“*Just like a whack on th’ noodle.” 

r. Bradshaw will take care of the 
gold .and will give you an important paper 
to bring back to me. Now you under- 
stand things. Good-bye,—and be on your 
guard—every minute.” 

e sun was just peeping in roseate 
glory above the eastern hilltops as Sleepy 
Jeff began his important trip across the 
mountains,—a trip that sorely tried him 
for a brief spell and made him forget for 
once in his life to be hungry when it was 
time to eat. 

After striking the Sacramento trail, he 


fastened the rope of the horse he lead 


to the horn of his saddle, leaving both 
his hands free for action in any emerg- 
ency. He had been fully impressed with 
the responsibility of his trust. He sat 


straight in the saddle, his ampie ears train- 


ed to catch every suspicious sound, and 
his eyes,—now keen with intelligence and 
cunning,—alert to every object within the 
range of his vision. He was no longer 
sleepy. He felt sure that great things 
depended upon him and he was conscious 
of being ready for anything that might 
come. 


a wonderful book he had recently read. 
He had discovered this marvelous volume 
in the mess house one day and curiosity 
had tempted him to delve into its mys- 
teries. It was entitled: ‘Headstrong 
Harry; or How a Yankee Boy Subdued a 
Band of Redskins.” It was a story that 
appealed to Jeff’s mind. It was the only 
thing in the line of literature that he had 


not slept over during the process of read- 


ing. It exercised his imagination to the 
highest bounds. Never in his short, event- 
ful life had he ever encountered a book 
like that one. And once he began its 
perusal he never put it down until he 
had read it all. The day following he had 
even begun at the beginning and read 
the book through a second time with great 
enjoyment. 

As Sleepy Jeff rode along the mountain 
trail with the gold entrusted to him, he 
felt himself the equal of any emergency 
paralleling that of the wonderful Yankee 
boy of the book. But not an Indian ap- 
peared, only Indian women going out to 
pick berries. There wasn’t a hostile Indian 
within two hundred miles. 

At the time these thoughts were oc- 
cupying Jeff's mind he had already cross- 
ed the divide and was going down grade. 
Occasional glimpses of the great Sacra- 
mento Valley in the hazy distance, cheer- 
ed him and stimulated his courage. He 
approached a sharp turn in the trail, his 
youthful spirits keen in the enjoyment of 
this adventure and his mind unclouded by 
so much as a trace of doubt. 

“Halt !—an’ han’ s up!” 

He heard a voice, gruff and imperative, 
give that order. Simultaneously his gaze 

(Continued on Page 451.) 


As he rode along his mind reverted to 
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The Alaska That Was 


Amusing Social Rivalries of the Arctic Circle 
A Highly Successful Dance in a Coffin Warehouse 


By Florence E. Nowell 


(Part II.) 
| OCIAL life during the early days again, but would refer to them as “real 
| S formed one of the most interesting old masters.” 
f phases of the life of the north. Up to the time I mention these women 


When we first went to Alaska, there were 
about six or eight congenial women; the 
rest were beyond the pale. A man once 
remarked, very ungallantly, of these wo- 
men that he was “sick and tired of seeing 
those same old chromos at every party.” 

This speech came to the ears of the 
women and they taxed him with it. He 
laughingly admitted that he had said it 
and tried to make matters better by say- 
ing that if they would pardon him this 
time he would never call them “chromos” 


had never dared to entertain, except in a 
very wholesale manner, because to draw 
the line seemed impossible. After a con- 
sultation, it was decided that the time had 
arrived. A series of card parties was 
planned and it was arranged that each 
woman should provide the amusement in 
turn. It happened that one of the off- 
cials’ wives offered her house for the first 
meeting of the club. The affair proved a 
great success. Everyone enjoyed the 
cards, music, and above all, the conversa- 


One of the Alaskan Reindeer's Many Uses 
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tion, which included mining and politics 
and the news from the States. 

Just as the hostess had finished serving 
refreshments, there came a knock at the 
door. She opened it and there stood an 
Indian with a gunny sack over his shoul- 
der. It was no unusual thing to have these 
visitors with their curios, so she told him 
to “chook,”” meaning “to go.” This he 
did at once but only to return with a card 
on the sack bearing these words, “From a 


Friend.” Upon investigation it was found 


that some one had sent a rare treat—two 
watermelons. 

For a few moments the hostess seriously 
considered serving the melon, but the 
hour was late and the dishes would have 
to be washed, so she decided not. The 
following day, as the hostess was sitting 
down to her luncheon, a woman friend 
rushed in and said, “Don’t touch that 
melon! There is something wrong with 
it.” Then she went for the doctor. The 
analysis showed that there was enough 
croton oil in one slice of melon to do 
serious damage. Upon investigation it 
was found that a druggist’s wife was so 
enraged at not being asked to the card 
party that she decided to have revenge. 
At first she went to a Chinaman to see 
if he would bake a cake in which to place 
the oil; but he was too busy. She then 
introduced the croton oil by means of a 
hypodermic sponge. No one supposed for 
a moment that she really meant to kill, 
but to make everyone deathly ill. 


Enjoying Life in Alaska 


Four Miles from Shore on the Ice: at Nome 


Shortly after the troubled launching of 
Juneau’s social life, there came an event 
which stirred society to its depths. This 
was a wedding which was “‘solemnized”’ 
in the Log Cabin Church. The decora- 
tions were chiefly Chinese umbrellas and 
fans. Some one at the eleventh hour sug- 
gested that a bridal arch would be most 
effective; so a “work of art” was con- 
structed out of a tulle veil, a few yards of 
ribbon and some artificial orange blos- 
soms all wound on cotton batting over a 
wire frame. At one side of the church 
was a large table, covered with a_ red 
tablecloth and bearing the wedding pres- 
ents among which were a dozen fresh 
eggs, then the greatest luxury. A miner 
was heard to say, as he gazed at them, 
“that for his part he never could see why 
anyone liked fresh eggs, they didn’t have 
enough flavor for him.” 


Contrary to precedent, the bride and 


groom walked down the isle together and 
stood under the cotton batting arch. In 
a moment of excitement, the groom came 
in too close proximity to the arch and car- 
ried the greater part of the cotton away 
on his suit. 

Many amusing incidents occurred on 
this “grand occasion,” such as the re- 
marks of one of the guests who was heard 
to say, ‘Jim, what does this layout remind 
you of?” To which his friend replied, 
“Why a beer garden, of course.” The 
ceremony proceeded to a happy close. 
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Cheerless Start of a Mining Boom Town in Alaska 
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After the wedding guests adjourned to the 
hotel where refreshments were served, all 
crowded into the small parlor, the men 
sitting on one side and the women on the 
other. For some time silence reigned, 
until the groom’s father rose and told how 
the “grooms now-a-days” had nothing to 
pay for. Then he added: 

“In my day, us fellers didn’t git off so 
easy—why, just one of the things I had to 
do was buy my whole wife’s family ten- 
dollar gold brooches. My son, Sam, sure 
is a lucky boy to git off so cheap.” 

This eloquent speech concluded, he 
seated himself. The bride’s mother now 
took the floor and remarked that she 
guessed that she could have broken up 
this match if she had pleased. This was 
more than the bride could stand, and she, 


in much agitation, denied the charge. The - 


mother, nothing daunted, turned to her 
eldest daughter and said: | 

“Yes, and I could have broken up 
Katie’s engagement, too.” 

Kate, somewhat ruffled, announced to 
the assembled multitude that she would 
like to see her mother break her engage- 
ment. The mother again vehemently re- 
iterated her remark and took her seat. 
After this slight family altercation, silence 
once more fell upon the guests, till all sang 
“Pull for the Shore!” which seemed te 
have been most appropriate, as this matri- 
monial venture proved to be a most 
stormy voyage. 

The winter before I graduated from 
school I stayed at home. There were also 
three of my friends in Juneau that year. 
It was decided that things were much too 


quiet and that a Thanksgiving Dance 


should be given. After certain matters, 
such as patronesses, hall and _ refresh- 
ments, had been settled, we all agreed not 
to ask Mrs. S——,, a woman who always 
played for the dances, to play for us. She 
was a woman of whom we disapproved. 
How she found out our intentions is still a 
mystery. She was so angry that she went 
at once and hired secretly the only good 
hall in town, as well as all the available 
- musicians, to give an opposition dance. 
When we learned this, we still deter- 
mined to give the dance by hook or by 
crook. Musicians, after desperate hunting, 
were found, but the hall was another 
question. Upon inquiry we were told that 
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the hardware store had a warehouse 
above it. We went to see it and it and 
it seemed to have a good floor. The 
greatest difficulty was in heating the 
place. To be sure there was a small stove 
in a room partitioned off in one corner of 
the warehouse. It was decided to keep 
the stove red-hot, so that between dances 
the guests might gather around it and 


keep warm. 


On the day of the dance several of us 
visited the room unexpectedly to see what 
could be done in the way of decorations. 
Imagine our horror to find several coffins 
standing against the walls! Above the 
room in the corner of the warehouse we 
noticed for the first time the same offend- 
ing objects. It was too late to recall the 
invitations. We vainly hoped that no one 
would discover our gruesome secret; but 
alas! all too soon we saw guests gazing 
up. In spite of all this the dance went on. 
All the young people voted the occasion 
the greatest social success of the season. 

When we first went to Alaska the older 
natives were willing to trade furs and 
baskets for clothing and other articles. 
One day an Indian came to the door with 
a young girl. Their curios proved to be 
very choice, especially their baskets. [ 
suddenly had an inspiration to trade an 
old coat of mine, which was heavy and 
very attractive except for the sleeves, 
which were large and therefore out of 
style at that time. The old woman was 
quite pleased and was on the verge of 
making the trade, when the grand- 


daughter said, in the most scornful tone, 


“Cultus! Cultus!” meaning “No good!” 
She then turned to me:and said, “Sleeves 


_ big, old-fashioned.” So the trade was not 


made. 

Speaking of Indians reminds me of an 
incident that once took place. An elderly 
man came to Juneau and became inter- 
ested in mines. He was very much dis- 
figured and was almost a cripple. Near 
the mine was an Indian village where a 
young girl, “Klahash,” lived. For an In- 
dian girl she had more than average in- 
telligence and was really very good look- 
ing. After thinking it over for some time. 
the man went to the girl’s parents and 
asked for her in marriage. Of course 
they were highly honored, but there was 
one difficulty —Klahash had a_ lover. 
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Native Town Council of Kivalina, Alaska. Mayor on Left 


The wedding-day came, and just as the 
ceremony was being performed, Klahash 
began to cry loudly in Indian fashion, so 
that the ceremony could not be continued. 
Later, however, she said she would try 
again; but there was the same result. 
Her future husband remonstrated and told 
her that she must make up her mind, 
that the minister and everyone were 
thoroughly exasperated. At first she said: 

“T won't marry you, but I will marry 
my Indian sweetheart!”’ After more per- 
suasion by the parents, she said: 

“T’ll tell you what I will do; if I can 
get through the ceremony tomorrow with- 
out crying, I, of course, will be married 
to you; but if I cry I will never try again 
to marry you.” 

The next day she did not shed a teax. 
The Indian lover was so broken-hearted 
that he went to bed and would not eat 
or speak to anyone for five days. After 
that he recovered and shortly afterwards 
he found someone to console him. The 
white bridegroom sent his Indian wife to 
school for several years and she became 
very much civilized, dressed in good 
taste, and demanded every attention. 

No community exists without queer, as 
well as interesting, characters, and Juneau 


was no exception to the rule. One eccen- 
tric character, who still lingers in my 
memory, is the town’s washerwoman. 
She was a very strong woman, and pos- 
sessed a vocabulary not fit for publica- 
tion. She smoked a pipe, and smoked it 
openly. 

Her system of keeping the washing of 
the various families, was most unique. 
Every Saturday, when the washing was 
returned, we knew that two-thirds of it 
would be entire strangers to our ward- 
robe. No amount of tears or threats 
availed. She would look you calmly in 
the eye and declare that she had returned 
every article; hence, every Saturday there 
was a general scurrying about town to re- 
claim lost property. During the Klondyke 
rush, she promised to ‘“grub-stake” a 
young man many years her junior on con- 
dition that he would marry her. This he 
promptly did and, in the parlance of the 
North “‘struck it rich.” When we last heard 
of Juneau’s one-time famous washer- 
woman, she was enjoying life in San 
Francisco. To show the public that she 
was not ashamed of her former means of 
livelihood, she had a gold brooch made in 
the shape of a washboard, with a bar of 
soap represented in ivory. 
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By Farnsworth Wright 


| Out of 
The Frying 
Pan 


An Operatic Tragedy 


ORTUNIO DUO was an operatic 
tenor. That does not explain how 
he happened to be owing a thou- 
sand dollars to his hotel, for he received 
that much every night he sang, according 
to the newspapers, and he therefore ought 
to have found it easy to pay his bills. 
But the tenor was all but broke, and the 
hotel was guarding his trunks until he 
should pay up. 

He was promised two thousand dollars 
for a two weeks’ engagement as guest 
artist in a neighboring city, where he was 
to make his first appearance in opera the 
next day. This was twice as much money 
as was needed to pay his bill at the hotel. 
But the hotel managers, who were pigs 
without appreciation of art, would not re- 
lease his trunks. So Signor Duo, he of 
the musical name, laid his head to his 
pillow and wept. He wailed aloud in his 
anguish of soul, and called down curses 
on the pigs who treated him so shame- 
fully. 


How came the tenor to be penniless 


when he received one thousand dollars a 
night? He had sung fifteen times during 
the operatic season just ended, and simple 
arithmetic shows that he. should have 
been paid fifteen thousand dollars. 
Unfortunately, the rules of arithmetic 
did not apply. The newspapers simply 
were misinformed about Signor Duo’s sal- 


ary, for they had accepted the statements 
of the opera company’s publicity man at 


their face value. Signor Duo’s contract 
called for fifteen performances, but threc - 


of these were to be sung gratis, and for 
the other twelve he was to be paid two 
hundred and fifty dollars each, or one- 
fourth what the newspapers declared he 
received. Out of this he had to pay his 
manager ten per cent. : 

And he gave Mr. Doppler fifty dollars 
a week to furnish paid applauders. Of 
course he did not need a claque! It was 
an insult to suggest that he, the great Ital- 
ian tenor, could not get applause without 
buying it! But—suppose the claquers 
should hiss him if he refused to pay? That 
was different, and Signor Duo was very 
grateful to Mr. Doppler, who knew the 
ways of these Americans, for saving his 
singing from being ruined by a wicked 
and unprincipled claque. He also gave 
Mr. Doppler fifty dollars a week to bribe 
the newspaper critics into saying pleasant 
things about him. In his simple soul he 
supposed there would be not the slightest 
dificulty in buying favorable notices. But 
Mr. Doppler knew better, and put the 
money into the Doppler bank account, 
- the newspapers saw not a cent of 't 
all. 

Mr. Doppler was secretary and assist- 
ant to Signor Parmese Pescatore, the 


- 
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great Italian maestro and operatic di- 


rector. The maestro was of course too 


exalted a personage to stoop to graft, but 
—he hired Mr. Doppler as his secretary. 

Of the three thousand dollars allowed 
to Signor Duo in his contract, the tenor 
received in actual cash only seventeen 
hundred dollars. He had to advertize in 
several musical journals, as all important 
singers do. He had to buy many high- 
priced costumes. He had been mulcted 
by a fellow patriot who wanted funds to 
back a benefit for Italian war orphans, 
and ran away with his collections. But 
why enumerate all the ways in which a 
tenor spends money? Suffice it to say 
that he still owed the money due to the 
musical papers that carried his advertis- 
ing, that he owed money to his tailor, his 
hotel, his music teacher, and everybody 


else who had dealings with him. The only 


people that had collected from him were 
his manager and Mr. Doppler. The man- 
ager was paid only through the courtesy 
of Mr. Doppler, who deducted the man- 
ager’s commission from Signor Duo’s sal- 
ary and sent it to this gentleman after 
he (Doppler) had first taken one-fourth of 
it as a collection fee. Alas that there 
are so many Dopplers in this vale of 


_tears! 


One might well ask why the tenor did 
not leave his trunks and his troubles, 
board the train, sing his two weeks as 
guest tenor, and then get his baggage 
back by paying his hotel bill. The rea- 
son he could not do so is because his 
costumes were in those trunks, and with- 
out costumes an operatic tenor is of no 
more use than a drum major in overalls. 

Many schemes went through his per- 
plexed brain, but one after another he 
had to abandon them all. He wiped his 
perspiring forehead on a richly perfumed 
handkerchief, sprayed perfumery on his 
clothes, sat down on his bed, and wept. 

Then a dread assailed him — what if 
this superfluity of sobs were affecting his 
voice? So he opened his mouth and 
began to shake forth Canio’s lament frora 
“I. Pagliacci,” the opera in which he was 
billed to open the next night. He stopped, 
dismallv, as the import of the words was 
borne in on him: “Tu sei pagliaccio!” 
(You are a clown!) | 

“No, pagliaccio non son!” he sang, 


and resumed his interrupted flow of tears. 
There came a knock at his door, and he 
hastily powdered his face to conceal the 
stains of weeping, sprayed perfume on his 
hair, and quavered, “Come in.” 

It was his friend, Carter, a newspaper 
reporter who sometimes breezed around 
the opera house in search of stories and 
features about the “nuts,” as he called 
them. He blew into the tenor’s room at 


this dismal minute like a breath of fresh 


air. 
“Ah, Meester Carter,” exclaimed the 
tenor, in his inimitable French-Italian ac- 
cent; “I am in trooble, Meester Carter, 
mooch trooble, and I wish you should 
help-a me. Ah, you will aid me! Now 
I can be happy once more, for I have 
leaved it to you! You will find-a ze way! 
Tra-la-la!”’ 

““What’s up?” Carter queried. 

“Ah, Meester Carter, I must to sing in 
‘Pagliacci’ tomorrow night. But I cannot 
to take ze trunks from zis hotel. And 
all my costumes, zay are in ze trunks, 
and I must not leave ze city wizzout ze 
costumes. I owe it to ziss hotel mooch 
money, and zay hold ze trunks until zay 
have ze money. But now I leave it all 
to you, and you will make it arrange. 
Oh tra-la-la,” he sang merrily. 

Carter thought the tenor was ° giving 


him a pretty stiff assignment, but he 


tackled it with spirit. 

“You be here in your room tonight: at 
10 o’clock, without fail, and I'll fix it for 
you,” he promised after a minute of re- 
flection, which was punctuated by the 
tenor’s warblings. 

Carter reserved a room, as he went out, 
for Miss Cecily Jones of Milwaukee, and 
about 10 that evening he came into the 
hotel with a young woman of the operatic 
chorus, who registered under the name he 
had chosen for her. She ordered her 
trunk and two suit-cases taken up to her 
room. Carter smuggled the key to the 
tenor. Then he accompanied the young 
woman to the nearest elevated station, 
and escorted her to her home. 

Signor Duo worked hard that night. 
Packing trunks and suit-cases is a tedious 
job for a tenor who has no valet to as- 
sist him. In the morning he came down 
to the hotel desk. 


“IT eat here no more where nobody not 
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trust me,” he snapped to the hotel clerk. 
“I go eat-a my breakfast outside in ze res- 
taurant. Some time, I make you mooch 
trooble—mooch trooble!”’ 

In the morning Carter’s friend of the 
chorus also made her appearance at the 
hotel, and paid her bill—out of the little 
money yet remaining to the tenor. She 
ordered her trunk and suit-cases sent to 
the railroad station, and Signor Duo took 
charge of them there. A happy smile 
lighted his face. 

“Ah, zoze hotel peegs!” he exploded. 
“Now zay will wait wan long time for ze 
money! You will see.” 

The tenor’s soul was at peace. He sat 
in the parlor car and enjoyed the beauties 
of the landscape. Joy had returned to his 
world. And he would get his revenge on 
those grasping hotelkeepers, for they 
would wait, wait, wait, a m-ee-leon year, 
before they got any money from him. 

Signor Duo arrived in good time at his 
destination. He sent his trunk to the 
theater and his suit-cases to the hotel, and 
notified the opera company by telephone 
of his arrival. Then he went to his hotel 
and washed for dinner. 

Never had life seemed so rosy. He was 
about to conquer a new city, to bring new 
hundreds of music lovers under the po- 
tent spell of his voice. He pictured to 
himself the many curtain calls he would 
receive, the salvos of applause, the cries 
of “bravo,” the adoration of the women, 
the handclaps of 
glanced at the pictures of himself as 
Canio and Don Jose, in the evening news- 


the orchestra. He 
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papers, and read the exaggerated reports, 
prepared by the press agent of the local 
opera company, which seemed to him 
truthfully accurate, of his successes in 
New York and other cities. He ate his 
dinner with more than usual relish, tipped 
the waiter bountifully, and set out on 
foot for the theater where he was to sing, 
stopping several times to admire the an- 
nouncements on the billboards heralding 
him as “Italy’s Golden-voiced Tenor.” It 
was indeed a happy day for Signor For- 
tunio Duo. | 

As he neared the theater, the crowds 
increased. 

‘They come early to the opera here,” 
thought the proud tenor. ““The press agent 
his work well done.” ; 

He quickened his pace. There were 
more people in the streets, and still more, 
hundreds of them, thousands, and _ all 
hurrying in the same direction. 

“Where stands the opera house?” he 
asked an excited urchin who came rush- 
ing by him. . 

‘Just around the corner,”’ shouted the 
boy, “before it took fire. The front wall 
is just fell in.” 

Signor Duo, staggered under the blow 
and almost fell between the wheels of a 
fire-engine rushing up to answer a general 
alarm. | 

He wiped his damp brow with his per- 
fumed handkerchief and reflected that it 
was indeed a most merciful dispensation 
of a kind Providence which made him a 
waiter before he took to the grand opera 
stage. 


THE MAGIC OF THE DUNES 


By Burton Jackson Wyman 


By day, the dunes of shifting sands, 
Sun-seared and by the sea-wind whipped. 
In desolation rise— 
By night, beneath the mellow moon, 
While lovers kiss and whisper low, 
They bloom, a Paradise. 
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HE soldiers had been returning 
home to San Francisco so rapidly 


that when the telephone strike, 
which seriously crippled service on the 
Pacific Coast, came, many of them were 
back on their old jobs. 

This situation rendered it more difficult 
for women to secure lucrative employment 
than it had been during the months when 
the war was at its height in the engage- 
ment of man-power. 

Virginia White realized this, and, in 
view of the fact that for certain reasons 
she needed all of the money that she 
could get within a short time, she. de- 
cided to take a position as telephone op- 
erator; or, in the generally applied sense, 
to become a strike-breaker. 

The telephone company was offering 
certain special inducements in treatment 
and pay to operators who remained upon 
the job and to those who came in to 
work while the strike was on. 

Although protected as much as was 
reasonably possible from being molested 
by the strikers, operators working during 
that time were hooted and called scabs— 
and in some instances worse names—by 


the more radical individuals among the 


strikers, who hovered about the entrances 
to the offices hoping to embarrass the 
others to the extent that they would quit 
rather than face the remarks that were 


fired at them as they passed in and out 


of the offices. All entrances were guard- 
ed, and operators were taken to and from 
their work in automobiles, in each of 


The Strike-Breaker 


By Charles Horace Meiers 
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which a special officer rode for their pro- 
tection. 

Despite these precautions the strikers 
managed to make many of the workers 
uncomfortable with their ominous shouts 
of: “Scab! She’s a scab!” and similar 
remarks whenever one of them appeared. 
On some occasions they were followed as 
they undertook to shop, and were sub- 
jected to the same embarrassment, much 
to their chagrin. This, presumably, by 
individuals whose conduct had no sanc- 
tion of those in charge of proceedings. 

Among those who were most zealous in 
this line was Mary Munster, who from the 
first time that she saw Virginia, modest, 
neat and pretty, enter the office, seemed 
to single her out as a mark for her most 
sarcastic remarks. Every time that she 
caught sight of Virginia she would hurl 
some particularly galling insinuation at 
her. “The scab! She ought to be 
ashamed of herself! Maybe she’s sup- 
porting a husband!” These are fair ex- 
amples of the remarks to which she sub- 
jected Virginia, in the hope that the 
dainty and modest little woman would 
quit rather than continue to be thus 
humiliated. 

Two weeks passed, during which time 
the strikers became a little more sarcastic, 
and Mary became more and more relent- 
less in her determination to “get Virginia’s 
goat,” if possible. She inquired, and, 
having learned where Virginia lived, de- 
cided to go there and_ suggestively 
threaten the little woman, in the hope that 
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fear might prove more effective than had 
her campaign of harrassing, which had 
failed. 

Accordingly, Virginia responded to a 
ring of the door-bell one evening shortly 
after returning from work, and found her- 
self face to face with Mary. 

There was an embarrassment of a mo- 
ment and an impulse to close the door; 
but Virginia overcame the impulse. As- 
suming, as well as possible, an attitude of 
composure, she smiled sweetly, as varied 
experience had taught her was a good 
thing to do in any situation, and said: 

“Good evening, Miss Munster.” 

“Good evening,” replied Mary sarcas- 
tically. “I want you to listen to me for 
just about one minute. I’m going to hand 
you the straight dope, too. The girls are 
getting about ready to stop talking and to 
start acting. I don’t know how long 
we calmer ones can hold them in re- 
straint; and we can’t guarantee that 
strike-breakers will be safe if they should 
break loose from our control. Do you 
get me?” 


Virginia stepped outside and with her 


sweetest smile put her arm around Mary 
as she pulled her gently toward the door, 
saying: 
“Come in. 
with you.” 
Mary was surprised, and she hesitated; 
but somehow Virginia’s personality was 
commanding and she could but obey. 
Virginia ushered her into the modest 
living room and graciously seated her in 
a comfortable chair. She seemed to have 
gained the upper hand in affairs, and 
Mary began to feel somewhat ill at ease. 
“Now, let us consider the situation 
calmly,” began Virginia. “Don’t you 
think that you girls take an extreme view 
of your rights when you undertake to 


I want to talk this over 
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tell a person in a free country that that 
person may not work unless paid what 
you or somebody else thinks should be 
paid? Have I not a right to work when I 
receive what is satisfactory to me, regard- 
less of what others think? Or, do I have 
to let others tell me when I may work and 
when I may not?” 

“For the good of all, one should forego 
personal benefits sometimes,” replied 
Mary sagely. 

Both realized the futility of prolonging 
an argument which has innumerable 
points on each side; and for a moment 
they sat in silence. Then Virginia stepped 
to the door of an adjoining room and, 
opening it said: 

““Mary, I want you to meet my mother.” 

‘Mary entered the room, where Vir- 
ginia’s mother lay, a frail little bundle 
of humanity tucked into a dainty white 


“Mother, meet Miss Munster, one of 
the girls from the office,” she said. 

Mary came close to the little woman, 
who smiled sweetly despite her condition, 
and for a moment there was silence. Vir- 
ginia was the first to speak. 

“Mother has been ill for a long time,” 
she said. ‘“‘She is to have an operation 
soon. Then she will recover rapidly,” I 
feel certain. 

The next day when Virginia appeared 
at the telephone office there were no jibes 
for her. The girls watched her enter, 
with sympathy in their glances. That 
evening when she came out, Mary pushed 
past the guards and held out a small pack- 
age to her saying: 

“Here’s something from the girls, for 
your mother.” 

The package contained a hundred dol- 
lars, which Mary had collected at a mass 
meeting of the strikers. 


LOVE AND WISDOM. 
By Annis Knowles. 


All Truth is great to bless mankind, 
But Love, which covers every difference of faith, 
Surmounts and crowns the purpose of our obligation to our God 


and Brother. 
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The Black Opal 
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A Shot in the Dark, and a Basket of Champagne, in Dry Days, Cause Complications 


By Caroline Katherine Franklin 


(Part IV) 


All Fools Night in June. 


HARLOTTE, with a headache as 
an excuse, had just put on her 
petunia kimono, and was taking 

down her hair. 

She paused with a shell hairpin in her 
hand and looked at her engagement 
finger, on which a white diamond winked. 
Dr. Gordon—she supposed she must call 


him “Hoffman,” now—had said that he 


needed her, that he wanted her! He had 
set forth in nicely polished language, that 
he was thirty-eight, physically sound; and 
that he was amply able to keep her in the 
style to which she was accustomed. 
Would she be his wife? 

There had been none of the humility of 
Jack’s wooing— But she mustn’t even 
think of Jack! No doubt Fatima had him 
safely in her clutches by now. 

She wished the folks down there on the 
veranda would get sleepy, and betake 
themselves to bed. She could hear 
Auntie’s voice, and Mrs. Farrel’s; and 
now and again, her mother’s. The rest 
of the crowd was singing to a lively tune 
which one of the college boys flailed from 
the long-suffering piano— What was 
that ? 


She leaned from the open window and 
peered into the soft darkness. 

A shot! Another! 

A hubbub of voice rose. The gay 
tune stopped with a crash; and by the 
commotion, it was plain that everybody 
had rushed out on the veranda. 

In the clear, still night sounds carry far. 
Someone was coming on a run down the 
road, which was bordered with the tall 
geranium hedge. [he sound of pounding 
feet drew nearer, nearer. Silence had suc- 
ceeded tumult in the crowd down there; 
they seemed to be waiting—for what? 

Charlotte thought of escaped lunatics, 
of the Bolsheviki, of exploding bombs; 
and—her litle mother was down there! 

She rushed to the door, wrenched it 
open and fled down the dimly lighted — 
hall. Her French heels clattered on the 
bare polished stairs as she raced down- 
ward. Breathless, panting, she stood in 
the doorway, looking out at the group 
that had gathered about—What? Whom? 

It was Collins, Aunt Fiske’s man, who, 
staggering, stumbling, sprawled on the 
floor of the porch. 

“Collins, what’s the meaning of this >” 
cried Mrs. Fiske, sharply. 

It was a burly figure of a man that cow- 
ered at Aunt Fiske’s feet. 
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“I—killed a man,” he said, thickly. 
““Back there, he was. I—didn’t know ’twas 
loaded. I—killed—a man!” 
do you know that you killed 

bd 


*“He—he fell down.” 

“What did you kill him with >” 

“Th’ rifle you give me to scare away 
fruit thieves. All blanks they was, I’d 
a-swore! But—he fell down. I didn’t 
know ‘twas loaded.” 

The weapon the man carried slipped 
from his shaking hand and lay buried 
among coiling nasturtium vines at the 
side of the step. Collins did not raise his 
head. It was as if he could not bear to 


face those who were gazing at him, some © 


with pity, others with curiosity. 

Dr. Gordon now took a hand in the 
cross-examination: 

“Where is the man? He may be 
wounded—not dead. We are wasting time, 
here, that might perhaps save a life. Two 
men with a blanket can carry him. May 
I trouble you, Mrs. Fiske? Come with me, 
Collins. You, too, if you please, Mr. Lee.” 

Doctor Gordon was everywhere at 
once, efficient, alert. No one beside the 
two men named had been asked to go 
with the doctor—and no one went. The 
three men tramped off into the night, Col- 
lins volubly explaining as they tramped 
along. 

“Yes, sir! I shot him. That Mr. Jack 
and th’ young lady— What’s ’er name?”’ 

“Miss Mallory,” Lee supplied. 

“Yes, sir. That’s it. Miss Mal’ry, she 
said we'd better watch out and see if we 
couldn’t trap th’ thief what stole Mrs. 
Fiske’s jools—” 

“Oh!” Doctor Gordon interrupted. “It 
wasn't a fruit thief that you fired at, 
then >” 

“No, sir! I was a-watchin’, with my 
gun handy; and I seen him sneak out 
th’ basement door. I thinks mebbe if I 
follers, I'll see where he’s got his plunder 
stowed. But I trips over a root or some- 
thin’, and th’ blamed gun goes off by 
ac’dent. Th’ men starts to run, and I 
fires ag’in, to stop him. And down he 
goes! "Iwas right over there — Gosh! 
W-who’s that >?” 

. “Hello!” hailed a voice that rang fam- 
iliar. 


Dr. Gordon switched his medicine case 


Fiske’s basement? From Mrs. 
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to his left hand, pulled an electric torch 
from his coat pocket and focussed the 
light on— Gretchen Mallory and Jack 
Benton! 

“What in—” began the doctor; but re- 
membering the presence of a lady, he 
stopped. 

“Did you bag the thief?” Mr. Lee 
wanted to know. And: “Is h-he plumb 
dead?” Collins begged to be told, through 
chattering teeth. 

“You'll never be hanged for what you 
did tonight,” Jack assured him. “What 
in blazes did you run for? The gun 
wasn’t loaded— I saw to that. I told 
you it wasn’t loaded—”’ 

“B-but he f-f-fell down,” Collins in- 
sisted. 

“No, he dropped and lay still, hoping 
to escape notice. The minute you start- 
ed to run for the house, he got up and 
ran the other way.” 

Miss Mallory was quite proud of her 
adventure. 

‘*At least, we gave him an awful scare.” 
She dimpled prettily at the disgruntled 
doctor, who always preferred the center 
of the limelight for himself. “I don’t be- 
lieve he’ll come back.” 

“We'll look the ground over,” said the 
doctor, “‘and see if there are footprints, 
or anything by which we can trace him.” 

He advanced, swinging the light in half 
circles on the ground. Fifty paces for- 
ward, he stopped and stared incredulously. 
The three men and Miss Mallory joined 
them. 

“Well, of all the—’’ Lee exploded. 

“Looks like a_basket,’”’ commented 
Jack. “A basket of—champagne! It is 
a basket of champagne!” 

“Champagne!” parroted Miss Mallory. 
“Is that what the thief stole from Mrs. 
Fiske’s 
Why, she’s — she’s rabidly 
She’d have hydrophobia if 


basement! 
prohibition! 
she saw this.” 

“We'll take it with us as — er — evi- 
dence,” the doctor declared, pompously. 
“T notice that its ‘Vintage 1908’—” 

“By all means, let’s hold onto the ‘evi- 
dence!’”” laughed Mr. Lee. “In these 
times of drought, a little ‘evidence’ is a 
precious thing.” 

Mr. Lee took the blanket Collins had 

(Continued on Page 457.) 
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Stories From 


The Files 


Famous Writers Who Contrib- 
uted to the Overland Monthly 
Fifty Years Ago 


Comparisons of French and American Politeness, 


By Mark Twain 


By E. Clarence O’Day 


N the April number of the Overland 

Monthly we reviewed some of Mark 
Twain’s French anecdotes that 
were printed in the Overland Monthly, 
August, 1868, when Bret Harte was 
editor.. The first number had made its 
appearance in July, and to that Twain 
had also contributed a short paper, in 
which he made comparisons of French 
and American officialdom, with some dis- 
advantage to the: latter. Twain had 
reached Europe fresh from the Great 
West, and what he saw in the Old World 
impressed him almost as much as if he 
had flown from Omaha to Mars. The 
characteristic politeness of the French, 
and the national antipathy to needless 
haste, were pleasant revelations to the 
Western humorist. His satisfaction finds 
expression in the subjoined excerpts. 

“In France all is clock-work, all is 
order. They make no mistakes. Every 
third man wears a uniform, and whether 
he be a marshal of the Empire or a 
brakeman, he is ready and perfectly will- 
ing to answer all your questions with tire- 
less politeness, ready to tell you which 
car to take, yes and ready to go and 
put you in it to make sure that you shall 
not go astray. 

“You cannot pass into the waiting-room 
of the depot till you have secured your 
ticket, and you cannot pass from its only 
exit till the train is at its threshold to 
receive you. Once on board, the train 
will not start till your ticket has been ex- 
amined—till every passengers’ ticket has 
been inspected. This is chiefly for your 


Twain Statue at Hannibal, Mo. 


own good. If by any possibility you have 
managed to take the wrong train, you 
will be handed over to a polite official who 
will take you whither you belong, and be- 
stow you with many an affable bow. 
“Your ticket will be inspected every 
now and then along the route, and when 
it is time to change cars you will know it. 
You are in the hands of officials who 
zealously study your welfare and your in- 
terest, instead of turning their talents to 
the invention of new methods of dis- 
commoding and snubbing you, as is very 
often the main employment of that ex- | 
ceedingly self-satisfied monarch, the rail- $ 
way conductor of America. | 
“At the depots no frantic crowding and 


jostling, no shouting and swearing, and 
no swaggering intrusion of services by z 
rowdy hackmen. These latter gentry 
stand outside—stand quietly by their long is 
line of vehicles, and say never a word. ay 


A kind hackman-general seems to have 
the whole matter of transportation in his 
hands. He politely receives the passengers 
and ushers them to the kind of convey- 
ance they want, and tells the driver where 
to deliver them. There is no talking back 
and no discussion about overcharging, no 
grumbling about anything. 

“But the happiest regulation in French 
railway government is—twenty minutes to 
dinner! No five-minute bolting of flabby 
rolls, muddy coffee, questionable eggs, 
gutta-percha beef, and pies whose con- 
ception and execution are a dark and 
bloody mystery to all save the cook that 
created them. No; we sat calmly down— 
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it was in old Dijon, which is so easy to 
spell and so impossible to pronounce — 
and poured our rich Burgundian wines, 
and munched calmly through a long table 
d’hote bill of fare; then paid the trifle 
it cost and stepped happily aboard the 
train again, without once cursing the rail- 
road company! A rare experience and 
one to be treasured! 

“They say they have no railroad acci- 
dents in France. But why? Because 
when one occurs somebody has to hang 
for it. Not hang maybe, but be punished 
with such vigor of emphasis as to make 
negligence a thing to be shuddered at by 
railroad officials for many a day there- 
after. ‘No blame attached to the officers’ 


—that lying and disaster-breeding ver- 
dict, so common to our soft-hearted juries 
—is seldom rendered in France.” 

The leisurely ceremoniousness of 
French dinner tables appealed to Twain, 
who left a reputation on the Pacific Coast 
of having been the owner of an appetite 


out of all proportion to his height and 


weight. He alludes several times in his 
Overland Monthly papers to the French 
table d’hote. | 

“We have learned to go through the 
lingering routine with patience, with 
serenity, with satisfaction,” he wrote. 
“We take soup; then wait a few minutes 
for the fish; a few minutes more and the 
plates are changed and the roast beef 


Mark Twain on the Veranda of His Home at Hartford, Connecticut 
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Office of the Hannibal Union, Where Mark Twain Learned the Printing Trade, as a Boy 


comes; another change and we take peas; 
change again and take lentils; change 
and take snail-patties (I prefer grass- 
hoppers) ; change and take roast chicken 
and salad; then strawberry pie and ice 
cream; then green figs, pears, oranges, 
green almonds, etc.; finally coffee. Wine 
with every course, of course, 

One of the best stories of official polite- 
ness related by Twain in his contribu- 
tions to the Overland Monthly, had for its 
hero a Nevada citizen, who grew tired of 
sitting outside the railings at the Champ 
de Mars, when a grand review of troops 
was taking place, and walked inside to an 
open space which commanded a fine view. 

“He was the only person there. By and 
by there was a grand flourish of trum- 
pets and a great cortege came towards 
the enclosure. At the head rode the Em- 
peror of the French accompanied by the 
Emperor of Austria with an escort of the 
famous Cent Gardes. The royal party 
entered the enclosure and the Nevadan 
held his ground. Directly in response to 
a sign from the commander of the Guards 
a young lieutenant with a file of soldiers 


following rode towards the civilian in- 
truder, checked his horse, raised his hand 
and saluted, and then said in a low voice 
he was sorry to disturb a stranger and a 
gentleman, but the place was reserved for 
royalty. The Reese River phantom rose 
up and bowed and begged pardon. The 
officer rode beside him, the file of soldiers 
marched behind him, and thus with every 
mark of respect he was escorted to his 
carriage by the Imperial Cent Gardes. 
The officer saluted again and fell back. 
The Reese River sprite bowed in return 
and had presence of mind enough to pre- 
tend that he had simply called on a matter 
of private business with those two em- 
perors, and so waved them adieu and 
drove from the field. 

“Imagine a poor Frenchman ignorantly 
intruding upon a public rostrum, sacred 
to some six-penny dignitary in America. 
The police would scare him to death first 
with a storm of their elegant blashphemy, 
and then pull him to pieces getting him 
awav from there.” 

(Stories from the Files will be con- 
tinued in the June number.) 
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Methods At Dr. Bonregard’s 


Some Tense Moments For An Unsuspecting Visitor 
By Roger Salardenne 


OME years ago I had occasion to 
S| visit the asylum for lunatics situ- 
ated on the seashore, near the vil- 

lage of La Flotte, in the Isle de Re. 

“You wish to see some one Monsieur ?” 
questioned a little brown-haired man. 

“I am one of the internes of this 
asylum,” he continued, and in the conver- 
sation which ensued he explained that he 
knew all the methods of Dr. Bonregard, 
who at the moment was not accessible. 

The interne pointed out to me a man 
seated on a bench. 

“That man is one of the most danger- 
ous lunatics in the asylum,” he remarked. 

“Truly I should never think so, to look 
at him,” I replied. 

“No, Monsieur, but appearances are de- 
ceitful in persons affected by insanity. For 
instance, we have here a young woman 
whose sweetness and docility made her 
one of the privileged patients. Eh bien! 
One day she managed to procure herself 


a knife and cut the throats of two of her © 


companions.” 

We entered a pavilion of three floors, 
with a roof which formed a large terrace. 
We proceeded together up the stairs and 
reached the top, and having closed the 
door behind us advanced to the side of 
the terrace. 

“Delightful view,” I said to my com- 
panion. 

“Yes, but the other side is better. Let 
us go there. Do you wish it?” . 

We directed our steps towards the other 
extremity of the terrace. All at once the 
interne stopped and turning towards. me 
demanded, close up: 

*“‘Are you married >?” 

I regarded him with astonishment — 
then answered, while laughing. 

“Yes, since one year. But why that 
question >” 


“Do not laugh Monsieur! I speak. 
seriously; Do you love your wife>” 

“What an idea?” I replied, believing it 
was a pleasantry.. “Surely | do.” 

““Ah—you love her; then you have a 
heart.” 

“*Naturally.” 

“IT pray you do not laugh,” repeated 
my interlocutor. “Would you please to 
tell me sincerely, what are the dimensions 
of your heart?” 

He regarded me face to face, and his 
dark eyes fixed upon mine were strangely 
brilliant. The horrible reality flashed upon 
me. I was confronted by a madman. 

I am not a poltroon, but the critical 
situation unnerved me for a moment. 
managed, however, to collect my senses 
and recover my sang-froid. 

“My dear friend,” I said, “‘no person 
has ever seen my heart; no person is 
therefore able to tell the exact dimensions. 
I know that it is very small and would be 
of no use to you. . . It will be better for 
us to descend the stairs, for the Doctor 
will become impatient.” 

“T am sure on the contrary that you. 
will be very useful for my project. Listen! 
I have never loved any person. Then | 
have not a heart, and you understand 
well, that it is absolutely necessary to 
have a heart to live. It is evident that I 
am dead. That is logic, is it not? And 
you must comprehend, Monsieur, that | 
have no desire to remain dead for ever. 
It is therefore my intention to appropriate 
your heart.” 

I remembered of a sudden, that in the 
pocket of my vest was a phial of chloro- 
form, bought at Rochelle the previous day 
and intended for one of my friends, a den- 
tist, at Saint-Martin-de-Re, whom I in- 
tended to visit later.. . 

(Continued on Page 453.) 
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Schwab on Money-Making 


The Famous Iron-Master Gives Princeton Students Advice 


Some Interesting Remarks on a Young Man's Million Dollar Salary 


By Frederick L. Douglas 


HE address which the celebrated 
iron-master, Charles M. Schwab, 

delivered recently at Princeton 
University had for its thesis, “Success” — 
what must a young man do for its attain- 
ment >? 

Of course Mr. Schwab spoke of busi- 
ness success—for he is essentially a man 
of affairs—a captain of industry, engaged 
in the greatest of mechanical pursuits, out 
of which enormous fortunes have been 
made, by virtue of American energy and 
by grace of a high protective tariff. 

The view-point of any successful man, 


according to the world’s standards is al- 


ways highly interesting, and Mr. Schwab 
proved himself in his Princeton speech a 
man of reflection. With the confidence of 
a victor in life’s struggle, he told the stu- 
dents how material victory might be won. 
He cited cases of remarkable business 
success, and he impressed on his young 
listeners that there is more in life than 
the splendors which money can give—the 
consciousness of honest accomplishment 
—the pride in doing things as had been 
planned. 

There were some ethical deficiencies in 
Mr. Schwab’s highly interesting address to 
the young men of Princeton. No doubt 
some of the radical Socialists who have 
criticized him for paying one of his lieu- 
tenants an annual salary of a million dol- 
lars will again pick flaws in his phil- 
osophy, though he took pains to impress it 
on his audience that the immense financial 
reward is not given as salary but as a 
partner’s share in the profits. 

One suspects in reading Mr. Schwab’s 
Princeton speech that his precise state- 
ments about this million-dollar “‘bonus” 


was in the nature of an answer to the 
radical criticisms. To quote from Mr. 


Schwab’s speech: 


In our works at Bethlehem and San Fran- 
cisco and all over the United States I adopted 
this system: I pay the managers of our works 
practically no salary. | make them partners 
in the business, only I don’t let them share in 
the efforts of any other men. For example, 
if a man is manager of ‘a blast furnace de- 
partment he makes profit out of the success- 
ful conduct of his department, but I don’t allow 
him to share in the prosperity of some other 
able man in some other department of the 
establishment. I give him a percentage of what 
he saves or makes in the department imme- 
diately under his own control and manage- 
ment. For example, if it takes a dollar a ton 
to make pig iron, and it takes him a dollar a 
ton to make pig iron, | say to him: 

“Well, you are no better than the average 
manager over the country. Therefore you are 
entitled to only the usual wages. But if you 
can make pig iron at 90 cents a ton you are 
entitled to share with me in a large part of 
the profits. And if you make it for 40 or 50 
cents a ton you share a very large degree.” 

Therefore, I don't care how much a man 
earns. The more he earns the better I| like 
him. And I pay in what I call bonuses to 
the various superintendents and managers of the 
different establishments more. money for their 
successful management than I| pay the stock- 
holders of the concern in dividends. And it 
will surprise you to know the great sums of 
money that some of these men make. I would 
be afraid to tell you for fear of discouraging 
you in your start in life. But I don’t mind 
saying that forty, fifty, sixty, a hundred thou- 
sand dollars a year for these men is not infre- 
quent. And in the case of men like Mr. 
Grace, well, many, many times that. 

It is a matter of common knowledge and it 
is a matter that has been published. And | am 
glad to tell you that in the carying out of this 
principle Mr. Grace has earned considerably 
more than $1,000,000 a year. 


It would run into several millions. 


The receiver of this immense bonus 
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from Mr. Schwab is Eugene Grace, Presi- 
dent of the Bethlehem Steel Company. He 
was educated at Lehigh University and 
when Mr. Schwab first knew him he was 
a shoveler of coal at an electric crane. Mr. 
Schwab found Grace absolutely depend- 
able in whatever position he was placed, 
“‘and today,” said the iron-master, “Mr. 
Grace stands among the great business 
men of New York and this country, with 
the reputation of being a man of absolute 
integrity, and a man upon whom every- 
body can place the greatest possible con- 
fidence.” 

Mr. Schwab extends the principle of 
bonuses to his workmen as well as his 
managers, he said in his Princeton speech. 
His words are worth quoting: 


Now, I do the same with the working people. 
I say that a good workman is entitled to more 
pay than a poor workman. And, therefore, 
wherever it is possible we have our workmen 
paid for the amount of work they do. I know 
that is contrary to the general rules of trade 
unionism, etc., but it is the proper economic 
basis that a man shall be paid for the work 
he does and proportionately to the work that 
he does. And so I carry this principle through 
every establishment that I have. The Bethle- 
hem business is now the second largest business 
in the United States. It was exceeded only by 
the Steel Corporation last year. Other than 
that, it was the largest business in the United 
States, and I give it no more thought or no 
more attention and not as much as | have to 
my coming to be a guest of you boys here this 
evening. 

In writing the organization for our establish- 
ment I say the President shall have no duties, 
and shall keep his mind free to survey and 
direct the whole affair, so as to have it go in 
harmony. I let younger men run the great 
establishments, notwithstanding the fact that 
I own the greater part of them. After all, 
there is nothing so scarce in the world as com- 
petent and successful men in the management 

of a business. There is nothing we are so 
constantly looking for as that. 


Having told the Princeton boys how 
they could attain success, the great iron- 
master indulged in some moralizing. He 
had that very day received an object les- 
son on the advantages of the simple life 
which he admitted set him to thinking. He 
had visited Miss Carnegie in Princeton 
and found her living by preference in the 
simplest of cottages and in the most un- 
ostentatious manner, yet one of the hap- 
piest young women he had ever met. She 
is only twenty-two and Mr. Schwab had 
known her all those years as an intimate 
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family friend. 


Anything that wealth could buy was 
hers but she chose simplicity to the osten- 
tation. Mr. Schwab might have added 
that her famous father, Andrew Carnegie, 
gave up his Scotch castle at Skibo and in 
the closing years of his life sought 
quietude and simplicity. Another exceed- 
ingly rich man—the late William Waldorf 
Astor left his magnificent residences in 
England and closed his existence in a 
modest cottage in the seaside town of 
Brighton. 

Schwab, himself, did not conceal from 
his student audience that he was losing 
some of the illusions of life with regard 
to the magnificences that wealth can pro- 
vide. He said: 

Now, boys, there is an object lesson for all 
of us (the Miss Carnegie incident). I have 
a great house in New York. I have a oon 
country estate. About the only pleasure | get 
out of it is the fact that I have to pay its 
taxes and have enough money in bank to do it 
with. I don't own the estate and I don’t own 
the house. They own me. My secretary made 
up one day a list of my assets and liabilities. 
I am not going to tell you what they were. 
But he had this great estate and house on the 
side of my personal assets. I said: “You are 
wrong; they are not an asset, they are a liabil- 
ity. Put them on the other side.” So it is, 
boys. As I grow older I find I want to have 
simpler things about me, the truest of old 
friends. And, boys, if you could know the 
joy of the long association and companionship 
with men such as I have known you would 
realize that you yet are to have such a com- 
pensation for old age as you have no idea of 
and you are to enjoy the truest thrills that 
come to the life of any man. 


Mr. Schwab’s address might interest 
older people more, if he had elaborated 
his remarks on the preference of enor- 
mously rich persons like Miss Carnegie, 
for the simple life. The acquisition of mil- 
lions by Andrew Carnegie, was finer in 
the anticipation of vast fortune than the 
realization. His daughter, born to wealth, 
is attracted by modest simplicity. Is not 
the advice which American students most 
need, how to live sanely, get something 
good out of life and leave sons and daugh- 
ters to respect their memory and imitate 
their ways. Is it possible to earn an an- 
nual salary of a million dollars and be 
true to yourself and your country? Is 
it worth the struggle. A witty French- 
man has said: “Americans have no time 
to live—only time to die.” 
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OU are satisfied >” 
“Absolutely,” I answered and 
looked at Douglas defiantly. I can 
bear talk about marriage with good grace 
usually but with such an old friend as he 
is, I always defend my marriage with the 
shame-faced heat given to a cause one 
does not quite believe in. Then, too, SHE 
was not there. When SHE is I never need 
to grow hot and serious; they see me 
looking at her. I mean all pre-matrimonial 
friends. 

“You look cheerful enough, anyway,” 
Douglas said, grinning broadly at me. [| 
grinned back. It was four years since | 
had last seen him in the East. Now we 
had met in the West. He was astraddle 


his chair puffing away, his face red in the 


firelight as I had seen it so many times in 
the old days at the club-house. Back of 
him in the dusk of his cabin living-room 
his old books filled big, rough shelves. 
But Douglas looked more capable and 
broader-beamed mentally and physically 
than when we were in college together. 


» Hymen’s Path 


Made Clear 


Strange Objection of 
a Marriageable 
Maid 


Perhaps She Had True Vision 
But Maybe She Judged 
Wisely and Well 


By Knowles Entrikin 


He had forsaken medical ambitions and 
gone to the soil by the best of the tech- 
nical schools. 

“T’ve been lucky,” I said after a pause, 
“she is ideally—” 

“I came near marrying six months ago 
myself,” said he, not heeding my speech. 

I sat up sharply. “That so?”’ I ven- 
tured casually. I had seen so many girls 
look at him in his school day as he passed 
by unscathed. I remember how old Mrs. 
Watts, the housekeeper had always kissed 
him shamelessly at his vacation comings 
and goings. The rest of us had had deco- 
rous handshakes. “Why didn’t you 
marry?” I asked as he showed no signs 
of going on. 

“She wouldn’t have me,” he said, 
swinging up to stand with his back to the 
fire. “Funny thing,” he added, “I can’t 
understand it.” 

I looked at him gravely, smiling inside. 
Douglas had a simplicity that suited him 
for his life of grubbing and planting. He 
was quite right. It was queer and look- 
ing at him, appraisingly, I decided that 
there was a foolish woman somewhere 
about. 3 

“IT might as well tell you about it,” he 
said, and | agreed with him. I always 
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agree when people say they had better tell 
me something. 

“This place hasn’t been bad,” he com- 
menced, “though it is lonely. I like the 
hills and the soil needs careful study and 
coaxing, and all that sort of stuff keeps 
your mind fairly busy. I’ve known very 
few chaps since I came West. As to 
women — well I haven’t bothered about 
them very much ever.” 

“Out here lately,” he went on, “I’ve 
seen practically no women. The chink 
keeps my shack and gets the meals. The 
men on the place don’t stand knowing 
very well. About the only acquaintance 
has been an old miner, still hangs onto an 
old place in a canyon down below. He’s 
got a daughter—” 

“Dark or light >” 

“Blonde,” he said, “about like me.” 

I looked him over. His skin is very 
white where the sun has not burned it. 

He resumed his tale of woe. 

“T went fishing with the old man, took 
him in the launch that belongs to the cor- 
poration. About the third time he asked 
if the girl could go along. I’d never 
thought to ask her. After that Clementina 
— that was her name — went along as a 
matter of course. Her luck is always 


good. We used to come back to their 


shack and she would get supper, and the | 


old man would tell the darndest yarns.” 

Mentally I conjured up the picture. [ 
could see Douglas stretching his long 
legs to the fire, smoking silently while the 
old man told his yarns and the girl—no, 
I could not see the givi. 

“One day the old gentleman had some 
business, or thought he had, and couldn’t 
go fishing, so I asked the young lady—” 
Douglas has a simple and inoffensive way 
of calling women ladies, “if she wanted to 
go anyway. Well, we went. I don’t know 
whether I fell in love with her then, or if 
I just came to realize it. We fished all 
day and had supper alone in their shack. 
Nothing wrong about that, you know,” 
he said rather abruptly, then fell silent. 
“It was great,” he added after a moment’s 
silence. 

I urged. 

“We got along first rate. She. liked me 
a lot, I think.” 

“Don’t you know >” 

“We kissed each other good-night.” 


““That’s all.” 

“The devil. But after that what did 
you do?” 

“They came up here to my shack for 
dinner the next night—first time she had 
been here. She turned me down flat 
then.” 

“Do you think you offended her?” 

“She says not. She just keeps saying, 
‘No’ and nothing else. Ready for bed >” 
he concluded abruptly. 

I slept in Douglas’ bed; he on a cot, 
the chink had put up. As I lay in the 
bed I wondered about Clementina. Why 
wouldn’t she marry a technically trained 
gentleman? I presumed that she was not 
oppressed by over-education herself? The 
father appeared to be an ordinary person, 
judging by Douglas’ remarks. I must see 
the pair of them and—no | had long ago 
given up meddling. But I should like to 
see them. 

Next day we had time for a fishing trip. 
On our way to the launch we trailed 
above the miner’s hut. | 

“Yoicks,” shouted Douglas, and a 
man’s head was shoved from a window. 
“Come on fishing!” 

“Can’t,” the old man shouted back, 
“but you come back for supper.” __ 

It was dusk when we pushed their 
cabin door open and went in. Douglas 
took our catch to the girl under the hang- 
ing lamp, a great, beautiful creature, 
strong and quiet but not placid. She 
thanked him with a monosyllable and he 
came back directly to the fire, introducing 
me. She nodded but the old man came 
across to shake my hand. 

“Glad ye came,” he welcomed me. In- 
stantly I absolved him from intention in 
the romance of these two youngsters. [| 
was not surprised to find his stories far 
from irresistible. We talked much and 
ate an excellent meal, the girl rising from 
time to time to serve us. Hers was un- 
affected and careless beauty. She and 
Douglas must marry. I could see their 
children, husky cubs, rolling about them 
in my frantic imagination. Douglas was 
determined to live out of doors always, 
away from cities and men, he needed no 
woman who knew the indoor technique of 
— He did not ask life for small 
talk. 
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To the girl’s siilidiaaais I insisted on 
helping with the dishes. The other men 
sprawled in orthodox male fashion by the 
fire. In the pantry we raised a protective 
clattering. 

“Why don’t you marry him, Miss Clem- 
entina?” I ventured to open the conver- 
sation. She looked at me and shook her 
head slowly. “You like the boy of 
course.” 

“Yes,” she said and looked down, 
scrubbing a tin. 

“Love him.” 

She paid no attention to the imperti- 
nence. 

a made him kiss you,” I accused 


No, ”* she protested, “he did it of his 
own accord.” 

I looked at her. “By Heaven, I be- 
lieve he did. But you let him do it.” 

“I didn’t know then,” she insisted in a 
low tone. . 

**About what >?” 

“His books. I never saw into his house 
until after—that night.” 

“I know,” I said, “but what about 
them >” 

“I don’t like books,” she said finally as 
though it explained everything. 

“Neither do I,” I confessed, “but then, 
I write them.” 

“I never caught on,” she said in ex- 
planation, “‘as long as we stayed out doors 
he seemed all right.” 

“He is,” I persisted. _ 

“I know,” she said, “but I couldn’t 
stand them books. I can’t live with ’em.” 

“He wouldn’t mind your not knowing 
about them,” I assured her. She looked 
at me without comprehending. I whis- 
pered; “He very seldom reads _ them. 
Marry him and get rid of them some day 


when he has gone to town.” For the 
moment there was a glow of hope but 
then it died out. “You might tell him 


that—” I stuttered, “that mountain lions 


broke i in and carried them away to their 
lair.” She rebuked me with silence. 

- Douglas and I walked the miles to his 
cabin silently. I had meddled quite 
enough [| thought, but as the days went 
by I saw that the boy was actually suf- 


fering acutely. Finally SHE summoned 


me out of the hills to meet her at San 
Francisco. The morning I left we stood 
silently by the fire, Douglas and I. Again 
I meddled. “You want the girl—don’t 
you, Douglas >” 

“Yes,” he growled and then dropped 
helplessly. I gripped his shoulder. 

“Chuck out this mental pabulum,” I 
said. With his eyes on me I crossed to 
his book shelves, took down the “Stones 
of Venice,”’ and an armful of best sellers, 
went over to the fire and threw them into 
the middle of the blaze. “Obstacles to 
bliss,” I said briefly, then went out and 
climbed into the stage. 

_SHE always opens my telegrams for 
me. On Wednesday in the city she called 
out to me, “What on earth does this 
mean, dear?” Then she read the mes- 
sage; ‘“Clementina thought we ought to 
save the Bible. Hurray, anyhow!” I 
snatched the sheet from her. 

“It means,” I said, “that Douglas has 


found Eden but that Clementina hasn’t 


the heart to cast out all temptation. Let’s 
hope it doesn’t corrupt her.” 

“What?” SHE interposed. 

“Never mind,” I said hurriedly, I had 
meddled again. “What ought we to send 
Douglas for a start-off wedding present >” 

SHE pondered. “Why not a copy of 
your new book?” SHE asked. 


FLOWERS OF LOVE 
By May Miulain 


When in my dear one’s arms I lie, 

With eyes closed, breathless from his kiss, 
I sometimes see the fairest flowers, 

Wood violets, and white clematis. 


I never see the passion flowers, 

Red rose or poppies’ crimson glow— 
But a cool, green lake and tranquil, 
Where flags and water-lilies grow. 
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The Ghosts 


Sir Oliver Lodge Was A 
Disappointment 


More Scientific Objeétion to Spiritism. 


By Janet Henderson 


‘S| 


has lectured in San Francisco, and as- 
sured his audience of his firm belief in 
the phenomenon of spirit communications 


on “Spooks,” in the April Over- 
land Monthly, Sir Oliver Lodge, 


with the living. It is thirty years since 
he “had his first communication with the 
dead.” It had been proved to his satis- 
faction life continues on the “‘other side,” 
much as on this. 

Sir Oliver’s revelations were on a par 
with what is usually offered by spiritists 
—assertion, narrative, testimony, belief, 
but nothing that the Science would ac- 
cept as proven fact, beyond question. 

I knew a journalist some years ago, 
who cultivated the habit of talking with 
the dead. He made himself a mono- 
maniac. He believed that he could call 
up the ghost of any celebrity, from Plato 
to Napoleon and hold long conversations 
with them. This was one of the forms of 
dementia. 

Several founders of religious pares 
have believed themselves endowed with 
powers to speak with God. Emanuel 
Swedenborg had visions. He declared that 
the Almighty came into his apartment 
and held converse with him. Before 
that, he had an acute attack of dementia, 
took off his clothing in a London street, 
= rolled himself in the gutter on a wet 

ay. 


INCE the publication of my article © 


The Rev. Cotton Mather, who preached 
in Boston in the Puritan days, and perse- 
cuted witches, professed to be able to 
hear the Devil raging around his study, 
when the reverend gentleman was prepar- 
ing his sermons, wherein he belabored the 
Evil One unmercifully. 

The Rev. Mather, a good enough man 


in his own way, no doubt, was as sure of 


a physico-spiritual Devil as Sir Oliver 


ge is of spirits communicating from 
the “other side.” 

The Boston arch-enemy of witches, put 
it down in his autobiography, which one 
can find in any good library, that he 
feared the Devil would deal him a dan- 
gerous blow, so angered was Beelzebub 
when that unworthy raged around the 
Puritan preacher’s study. 

Most people smile nowadays at Rev. 
Mather’s belief in a Devil who could deal 
him a physical buffet on the jaw, but the 
good preacher was just as serious and sin- 
cere in his misconception, as the British 
physicist from London is in his theories. 

The belief in witchcraft, which threw 
Rev. Mather off his mental balance was 
akin to the faith in spiritism, which is un- 
settling many persons’ minds in our day. 
Witches could defy the laws of Nature, 
it was thought. They could ride through 
the air on broomsticks. By an evil glance 
they could doom children to be cripples. © 
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Cattle became sick and died, when a mali- 
cious witch worked her wicked spell 
against some farmer, who had incurred 
_ her enmity. 

Nobody has drawn a more vivid pic- 
ture of witches consorting with the Devil 
than that poetic genius, Bobby Burns, in 
his masterpiece of humor and naive phil- 
esophy, “Tam O’Shanter’s Ride.” But 
what furnished Burns’ material for amus- 
ing literature, was taken very seriously by 
learned men a century before him. | 

Unfortunate women, suffering from 
nervous ailments, that made them abnor- 
mal, were marked out as workers of 
witchcraft. When they should have been 
given medical aid and sympathy they 
were hanged or burned. In the words of 
no less an authority than John Tyndall, 
“Lacking the rock-barrier of natural 
knowledge, keen jurists and cultivated 
men were hurried on to deeds, the bare 
recital of which, makes the blood run 
cold. Skilled in all the rules of human 
evidence, and versed in all the arts of 
cross-examination these men, neverthe- 
_ less, went systematically astray and com- 
mitted the deadliest wrongs against 
humanity.” : 7 

Because Sir Oliver Lodge has a title of 
knighthood and a reputation as a physi- 
cist, it does not follow that he is infal- 
lible in his conclusions on metaphysics. 

Sir Matthew Hale, one of the famous 
English jurists, sanctioned the hanging of 
two women in 1664, for witchcraft, and 
delivered an opinion that dealings with 
the Devil was practicable. He was the 
Lord Chief Justice of England, and had 
risen to that exalted position by his tal- 
ents and legal learning. He wrote a his- 
tory of the common law of England, as 
well as other serious books, including, 
“‘Contemplations, Moral and Divine.” Yet 
he believed that poor demented women, 
because of their eccentric actions, were 
possessed of supernatural powers, and 
should be hanged for conspiring with the 
Powers of Darkness. In his decision this 
greatly learned jurist argued that sorcery 
existed: 


Fo. first of all the Scriptures had affirmed 
so much; and secondly, the wisdom of all 
nations had provided law against witches, 
which is an argument of their confidence of 
such a crime. 


It astonishes any intelligent person in 
this twentieth century that a chief justice 
of England, should have uttered such 
sophistry as Sir Matthew Hale on witch- 
craft. No doubt in the twenty-first cen- 
tury students of science will read the 
spiritist expositions of Sir Oliver Lodge 
with similar astonishment. 

In a measure we humans are as blind 
fish in a subterranean stream. Without 
eyes the imprisoned fish have motion and 


sensations. They perform physical func- 


tions and may be supposed to have no 
conception of their narrow limitations. 

The inability of man to sense the dark 
rays of the sun has caused so great a 
thinker as Tyndall to say in an essay ‘on 
Scientific Materialism: 


From this region of darkness and 
mystery which surrounds us, rays 
may now be darting which require 
but the development of the proper 
intellectual organs to translate them 
into knowledge as far surpassing 
ours as that of the wallowing rep- 
tiles which once held possession of 
the planet. 

It is assumed by some of the leaders of 
present-day spiritism that man is psycho- 
logically advancing to the stage where he 
can see dark rays of the sun and other 
phenomena, that humanity has not hither- 
to possessed. The logic of the argument 
is that evolution has not halted at this 
stage of physical and moral imperfection. 
Millions of years have passed since man 
was a protoplasmic speck. From the pos- 
session of an intelligence less than that of 
a sponge or piece of seaweed he has be- 
come the possessor of a brain which en- 
ables him to unlock the secrets of Nature 
—to chain electricity and construct great 
engines of peace and war, to run railroads 
and ocean liners and submarines. Why 
also should he not invade the region of 
the metaphysical and the mystic and bring 
himself into communion with the souls of 
dead relatives > 

Modern scientific materialism replies to 
those mystical -speculations that man’s 
egotism causes him to over-estimate the 
importance of his accomplishments. He is 
but a speck in cosmos. The great cities 
that he builds are almost as ephemeral as 


himself. Where be the palace of Ninevah 
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and Babylon? Our little planet itself is 
but a grain of sand in the universe with 
its millions of worlds in various stages of 
continuous change. Birth, development, 
decay and extinction appear to be the 
natural order of the universe as far as 
science has penetrated the veil of mystery. 
How unimportant is the part played by 
humanity in the great drama of which the 
universe is the limitless stage! 
ness may be conjectured from the sub- 
lime picture presented to the mind’s eyes 
by modern astrophysics, as described by 
Haeckel: 

While many of the stars in the heav- 
ens are probably in a similar state of 
biogenetic development to that of our 
earth (for the last one hundred million 
years at least) others have advanced 
far beyond this stage, and in their 
planetary old age are hastening towards 
their ends—the same end that inevit- 
ably awaits our own globe. The radia- 
tion of heat into space gradually lowers 
the temperature, until all the water is 
turned into ice and organic life on the 
planet is terminated. The substance of 
the rotating mass contracts more and 
more and the rapidity of its motion 
falls off. The orbits of the planets and 
of their moons grow narrower. At 
length the moons fall upon the planets, 
and the latter drawn into the sun that 
gave them birth. The collision produces 
an enormous quantity of heat and the 


Its little- 
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pulverized mass of the colliding bodies 
is distributed through infinite space. The 
eternal drama of sun-birth begins 
afresh. 

While the embryo of a new world is 
being formed from a nebula in one 
corner of the illimitable universe, an-— 
other globe has already been condensed 
into a rotating sphere of liquid fire in 
some far distant spot. A third has cast 
off rings at its equator which round 
themselves into planets. A fourth has 
become a vast sun, and between them 
are floating about in space myriads of 
smaller bodies, which cross and recross 
the planets like lawless wanderers and 
fall on the planets in great numbers 
every day in the form of meteorites or 
shooting stars. 


Yet in this perpetual motion the in- 
finite substance of the universe, the sun 
total of its matter and energy remains 
for ever unchanged, and we have an 
eternal repetition in infinite time of the 
periodic dance of the worlds — the 
metamorphosis of the cosmos that ever 
returns to its starting point. 


- (The third and last article on the illu- 
sions of Spiritism, as viewed by scientists, 
will appear in the June number of this 
magazine. It will deal with the embry- 
ology of the soul and the fantastic super- 
stitions relating to its immortality as an 
etherialized continuity of human life.) — 


MARCH (In California) 
By V. M. Kinnaman 


A peasant rude and rollicking am I. 

Sly pranks I play, and shout my loud halloa! 

‘Shrill sound my skirling pipes, my high-pitched fifes, 
My flageolets, my oboes, my bassoons, ? 
And thro’ my hours I urge my prancing steeds 
Driv’n to wild fury by the whip I lash - 

About their flanks. The herald of the Spring 


Am I: hot wine of youth flames in my veins. 
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May Day Motorists 


Pleasant Adventures of Two Unchaperoned Girls 


By Helen M. Mann 


HERE is a general belief that it is 
not safe for two girls to take a 
motoring trip alone. I do it fre- 
quently Once only did I have a dis- 
agreeable experience, and that was with 
a “Road Hog,” who grazed his own car, 
‘nearly sent us into the ditch, and blamed 
the whole thing on us. 

Of course that is liable to happen to 
anyone, anywhere. 

It would be difficult to find a more fas- 
cinating motor trip than from San Fran- 
cisco to Carmel-by-the-Sea. Much of this 
fine trip is through the mountains, but 
the grade is not too steep, and the valley 
views are unsurpassingly lovely. It 1s 
truly a trip worth taking. 

Wilma and I made the journey last 
May—on May Day, itself. 


From San Francisco we hurried down 
the smooth Highway to San Mateo—the 
Blossom bedecked Garden of Eden. The 
fruit trees were no longer in their full 
bloom, but what they lost in blossoms 
was more than made up by the wealth of 
red and green foliage. The wild flowers 
were just as abundant as ever, and just 
as beautiful. Much more beautiful were 
the Cecil Bruner Roses, Gold and Ophir 
Roses, and the exquisite Wisteria, which 
covered every little bungalow and fence 
that we passed. 

We stopped to have a lunch put up for 
us at San Jose—a town which will al- 
ways stand out in my memory as possess- 
ing the two most artistic bungalows I 
have ever seen, for they were covered 
with great falling masses of lavender wis- 


Ancient Mission at Carmel 
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teria, with dainty pink Cecil Bruners 
peeping through. 

Having had a lunch put up for us at a 
restaurant, it did not matter where we 
chanced to be at dinner time. That was 
a fortunate precaution, as six o'clock 
found us away up in the hills, far from 
the Camino Real. 

Close by babbled merrily one of those 
many springs on the hillsides that burst 
into noisy existence after the winter’s 
rains, and then gradually subside into 
_ mere murmuring rivulets as the summer 
air absorbs their vitality. 

The rolling hills covered with the live- 


oak trees were very beautiful. Stopping — 


each other and back at the tire. 

“*Let’s sit down!” I said, and we did. 

Soon a large touring car was seen ap- 
proaching. 

“I don’t like that man’s face,” said 
Wilma as she eyed the driver. 

“I don’t either,” I confessed. 

So when the driver stopped and po- 
litely asked; “Are you in trouble?” we 
both untruthfully answered, “No!” 

The stranger went on his way, and we 
looked at each other and would have 
laughed, but the thought of the task 
ahead sobered us. 

“What an awfully flat tire this is!” 
exclaimed Wilma, attacking the task. 


The Ostrich Tree 


the car beneath a gnarled giant, which 
was covered with long streamers of Span- 
ish moss, we sat lazily in the grass and 
had “dinner.” Chirping birds were our 
orchestra, and man and his soul were 
content. 

The day was very warm but it did not 
intrude itself upon our consciousness, 
while we were in motion. We made a 
forced stop once during the afternoon, 


for a tire, resenting the heat, burst with | 


a disheartening report. We got out, 
looked at the damaged rubber, then at 


“Flattest I ever saw, wd cach a hot 
day, too,” I assented. 

A minute later, while we were still pe 
ing the tire dubiously, a most disreput- 
able looking car emerged from a cloud of 
dust. Closer inspection showed that the 
vagabond had an excellent engine, but 
the body hiding it was covered with 
camping paraphernalia, which concealed 
its worth, as a ragged coat often hides a 
good heart. 

Two men stepped from the car and 
touched their caps. The older came for- 
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| Springtime Cascades on the Shaded Hillsides 
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ward to inspect and soon they were both 
hard at work. Not one thing would they 
let us do, but even insisted on putting the 
tools away for us. That being done, the 
younger man (evidently the son) turned 
to us and said in the most gallant voice, 
“I love to help ladies in distress.” 

About eight o’clock we approached 
San Juan, and as the dusk was settling 
down we decided it would be well for us 
to do likewise. 

San Juan’s main interest centers about 
its Mission, which is still in fairly good 
state of preservation, though not as artis- 
tic as some of the more Southern Mis- 
sions. It was surrounded by a carpet of 
poppies and lupins, and the neighboring 


yards were a joy of roses. 

Across from the Mission was an inn 
which bore the date 1792. We made 
sure of a garage for the car, then re- 
turned to the inn and knocked timidly on 
the door of 1792. It did not crumble at 
our touch, but was opened by a German 
in a long white apron, over which he 
stumbled with every step of his tennis- 
shod feet. 

“Ach, yah!” he had a room — the 
bridal suit. So we were ushered there, 
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up narrow stairs and along an out-door 


‘balcony. 


Next morning we were awakened by a 
tapping on the shattered door, and when 
I opened it, there stood Herr Von Fritz 
still in his long apron and tennis shoes, 
to announce breakfast, which he later 
served. 

We were highly entertained by three 
women at the table near us, who tried 
to make an impression by using lorgnettes 
and talking Europe and their present 
motor trip. Knowing full well that they 
would examine the register, Wilma 
changed the spelling of her name and 
signed from Naples, Italy, and I, from 
London. 


Under The Spreading Oaks 


But the morning sun and the highway 
called, so we paid our host, picked some 
roses and departed. That noon we ar- 
rived at Carmel, after making a slight de- 
tour to go through the grounds at Hotel 
Del Monte. | | 

We registered at the Pine Tree Inn, 
Carmel, and five minutes later our three 
friends from Herr Von Fritz’s arrived. 
How the world pursues one! 

We did not have much time to be 
bothered by the world or his wife, for 
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Homeward After The Happy Outing 
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_ we were at Carmel. I do not think that 
- any sea is bluer than what one sees from 
the Seventeen Mile Drive. Those quaint 


wind-swept cypress trees along the coast — 


are ever a fascination and a joy. They 
are so wonderfully picturesque. Two 
trees grew together at the edge of the 
world, the inter-twining of branches and 
the position of the trunks, making them 
appear like a great ostrich hurrying up 
the hill. One of the trees has been 
burned and it is a great pity, for now he 
will never reach the top of the hill, and 
he did try so hard. 

The world knows that at Carmel is an 


art colony. It is a place of brown houses, © 


hiding inconspicuously beneath the tall 
cypress pine trees peering out between 
gnarled branches at the opalescent sea. 
Some one dared to build a short side- 
walk along the main street, but the sand 
rushed up in a fury and hid it from sight. 

“The Heights,” five miles from Carmel, 
boasts a new hotel and a view which is 
not excelled in the world. Carmel Mis- 
sion, is on the road to “The Heights.” 
Lovely gray plants grow on the dunes at 
Carmel and the woods are full of light 
blue wild lilac. Artists roam happily 
about, always ready to offer the welcom- 
ing hand to strangers. It is a place in 
which one can rest or work and be happy. 

We left Carniel soon after breakfast 
on a glorious morning and arrived in San 
Francisco that evening, tired but happy. 
The big city did not look a bit tempting 
after the open road, and we resolved to 
take it again as soon as we could. 


THE AUTOMOBILE IN POLITICS 
w=ai|ONSIDERING the few years that 


the automobile has been in use, 
it has figured to a large extent in 
politics, but Texas has been the first 
State to see a candidate opposed because 
of his expressed opposition to motor cars. 
The candidate is no less a personage than 
former United States Senator Joseph W. 
B. Bailey, who cut quite a figure as a na- 
tional legislator, and was considered a 
Presidential possibility. Since he left the 
Senate he has not been heard of outside 
Texas, and it was generally supposed in 
other States that he had given up politics. 

He is back to his old love and would 
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like to fill the Governor’s chair. 

He is said to be opposed to motor ve- 
hicles, except for commercial and indus- 
trial purposes, and his political opponents 
are laying stress on the fact that for many 
years the former Senator has been oper- 
ating a large horse-breeding farm in Ken- 
tucky. His record as an opponent of the 
automobile has been revived, and proves 
him to have been at least a consistent re- 
actionary, if not a very wise one. 

When all the rest of the world, pretty 
nearly, was hailing the advent of the au- 
tomobile, the Texas Senator was con- 
demning it in terms that live in the pages 
of the Congressional Record at Washing- 
ton. These expressions are being circu- 
lated in Texas to make votes against Mr. | 
Bailey, for Texas is as much interested in 
road building for motor cars as many 
other places. 

It was in the last days of the Taft ad- 
ministration, that Senator Bailey used the 
arguments against the automobile, that 
now make political capital against him 
and show how short was his foresight. 

“Tf I had my way,” said the Texas 
Senator, “I would make it a crime to use 
these automobiles on the public highways, 
because no man has a right to use a ve- 
hicle on a public highway that is danger- 
ous to the safety and lives of other 
people, and an automobile is dangerous. 

“The horse has an ancient and a pre- 
scriptive right to the highway, and I do 
not think he ought to be driven from it 
by these machines. I know more than 
one man who has been compelled to sell 
his horses and carriages because their 
wives were afraid to use them on the 
highways where these machines are used. 

“IT have read one of the articles in one 
of the magazines which seems to be de- 
voted to advertising automobiles that they 
are going to emancipate the horse from 
the drudgery of the great cities. It may 
be that they will, but when they do it will 
increase the drudgery of the farmer in 
the country. When the farmer has no 
market for the horse which he has raised, 
and has no market for his corn and his 
oats and his hay to feed him, the horse 
may be emancipated from drudgery, but 
what is to become of the American 
farmer >?” 
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S this is a tale of woe I may as 
well begin at the beginning, which 
was several months ago, when J 
gave up our two-room apartment, on 
Washington Heights, New York, because 
I would not stand for profiteering. I was 
about to quit anyhow. When the real 
estate agent told me they intended to jack 
up my rent from $55 a month to $85 per, 
I registered patriotic indignation and de- 
termination to walk the streets the rest of 
my life in defense of American liberty. [| 
begin to hope I won’t have to live up to 
my threat. 

When I gave the real estate agent the 
bluff over the phone, I wasn’t so sure I’d 
got away with it, for I heard him haw- 
haw and remark ‘to the stenographer: 

‘That guy’s goin’ to get the surprise of 
his life—findin’ an apartment, eh? He'll 
need a new pair o’ shoes before he gets 
through.” 

“T’ll sure say he will,” assented the 
stenographer. 

As I hung up the phone | told my wife 
that if everybody would give those profit- 
eers a battle, like I was going to, they 
would soon be hunting rat holes to hide 
themselves. 

“Perhaps!” was the most encourage- 
ment | could get out of friend wife. She 
said she would hate to give up the apart- 
ment ‘we had, and maybe have to sleep 
in a drygoods box, with our little Fauntle- 
roy. He might get his death of cold. 

“What's $30—or $50 extra,” she 
added, woman-like. 

“Gee—you talk of thirty or fifty bucks, 


The Way Tis 
Done In Little 
Old New York 


By B. E. Barnett 


like you was a silent partner in the Stand- 
ard Oil,” I answered. But what’s the use. 
What can you do with a woman? 

Well! —say!—we couldn’t find a place 
to rent before we had to give up our 
apartment. We had to move to a hotel-— 
me and the wife and young Fauntleroy—- 
an’ you know what hotels are. They 
charge you for breathing — and as for 
eating!— oh, mommer. I began to lose 
weight at the rate of five pounds a day-— 
and I never had none to spare nohow. 

“This thing has got to stop!” I says 
to the wife, when we get our first half- 
week’s hotel bill. “Tomorrow I'll hunt 
around some of them real estate offices, 
and get an apartment—three or four or 
five rooms with a kitchenette and a bath 
—I won’t stand for no dark rooms 
neither.” 

“IT wouldn’t be too particular, Leon- 
idas,” says my wife— You know my 
name is Leonidas Mugg. 

m paying for it—and get what I 
want,” I said. 

Well, I'll own up, I didn’t get it the 
first day—nor the second neither—an’ in 
fact, I ain’t got it yet—after three months 
on the search, myself and wife, with little 
Fauntleroy a close third in the hunt. 

Some of the real estate agents around 
“Weshington Heights” thought I was try- 
ing to spoof them, when I asked for three, 
or four or five rooms with a kitchenette 
for about $75 a month. 

7_ couldn’t get it for you for $7500 
a month,” said one agent who was seated 
at a rosewood desk, toying with a bronze 
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paper-weight. “In fact I don’t think we 
have any two-room place on our lists as 
low as $/9 a month—but you might ask 
our Mr. 
counter.’ 

With that the agent turned to his rose- 
wood desk and resumed his task of plac- 
ing thousand dollar checks under his 
bronze paper-weight to keep them from 
being blown away by the fresh afternoon 
breezes from the Hudson. 

I thought ’twas the Prince of Wales in 
the realty game, when I approached Mr. 
Marcel Wave at the renting desk. Such 
class I ain’t seen outside the movies. If 
he hasn’t been in them, believe me his 
face will be on the fences soon. I looked 
like a lot less than thirty cents, when | 
told him I could only stand for $75 a 
month. 

“Oh, you better inquire over at some 
of the small places on the East Side,” he 
said, and called out after me, “Please 
don’t slam the door!” 

Something would a _ been slammed 
hard, I’m thinking, if the four-flusher had 
come outside. 

The second week of the search, when 
I was beginning to get kind of dis- 
couraged, a friend suggested that I might 
find a place in Brooklyn, but both my 
sisters live in Brooklyn and ’twould be 
asking too much of my wife to live in 
the same town with her people-in-law. 
The murder record in the United States 
is already 10,000 a year. 

When I'd searched through all the 
New York real estate offices without find- 
ing any place to put our bunch of imi- 
tation Circassian Walnut furniture, and 
double-imitation Khiva rug, and packages 
of canned kitchen stuff, I began to realize 
my only hope was to find housekeeping 
rooms in a private family. The delivery 
boy at the delicatessen put the idea in my 
wife’s head, and she told me. 

We had to migrate to New Jersey to 
find what we were looking for. Mrs. 
Flivver took us in. She had a balance 
to pay on her used-but-not-abused tin 
Lizzie, and was willing to let us have the 
use of her hall bedroom and the run of 
the kitchen, provided Fauntleroy could 


be kept, from doing his writing lessons 


on the walls, and striking matches on the 
white-enameled doors. Naturally he 


Marcel Wave at the : 
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couldn’t, so we had to move again—this 
time without furniture. We weren’t able 
to get it into Mrs. Flivver’s hall-room and 
sold it for 20 cents on the dollar. Mrs. 
Flivver wanted us to pay for Fauntleroy’s 
crayon and lead pencil frescoes on the 
walls, but when we argued that the deco- 
rations were an artistic embellishment, 
and we could set up a counter claim, she 
said she'd think it over before she ordered 
her lawyer to go ahead and sue for 
damages. 

The girl at the soda counter across the 
street—that used to be a saloon—told me 
that we might get a couple of housekeep- 
ing rooms at Mrs. Dippy’s one of the 


neighbors, so we didn’t have to sleep in 


the park. 

It was the psychological moment to do 
business with Mrs. Dippy, as she had two 
rooms close under the shingles for $30 . 
a week. They had been occupied by the 
President and Treasurer of the Home 
Comfort Association, who had just been 
arrested for using wood alcohol instead 
of sheep-dip for the right kick in his 
nerve tonics. 

Unfortunately he left the landlady well 
stocked up, for she got so bad that Mrs. 
Doubledippy would be the right name 
for her. When she got to going around 
the house, looking for snakes with a 
cleaver in her hand, we thought ‘twas 
time to take to the road again. 

The girl at the soda fountain told my 
wife about an apartment house being put 
up on Simoleon Avenue, by two Russians, 
named Czhxizskzoxrzixtzofsky and Kzixl- 
zbxnazrlofotzisky. One of their prospec- 
tive tenants signed a lease for a year, but 
on thinking it over had died suddenly of 
weak heart. We might grab off the va- 
cant apartment before the news got to 


the reporters at the coroner’s office. 


- My wife ankled over to Simoleon Ave- 
nue and found C. and K. on the sidewalk 
discussing whether they hadn’t better ring 
up for extra police reserves to check the 
expected riot over the empty apartment. 
It was a three-room place. If we took it 
on the jump ‘twould only be $125 a 
month, and easy terms. 

“What you call easy>” asked my wife. 
It only meant to take a lease for ninety- 
(Continued on Page 443.) 
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In 
Rent 


Permits 
25 Per Cent 
Increase 


Restriction of Municipal Suffrage Necessary 


By Harvey Brougham 


MONTH has elapsed since I wrote 
about “Rent Profiteers” in the 

April Overland Monthly. I then 
thought that the rent question was very 
serious. I have no reason to change my 
views of a month ago.: On the contrary 
the complaint of insufficient housing js 
louder than ever. The cries of tenants 
against profiteers are more bitter. This 
is calculated to engender additional class 
strife. Unfortunately few newspapers 


have the courage, to state the matter hon- 


estly to the public. © | 
As there are more tenants than land- 
lords, it seems to many newspapers and 


politicians, more popular and profitable to | 


inflame the persons injured by high rents 
that point out the causes of the evil and 
the remedy. These are so plain that it 
seems a waste of time to enumerate them. 
They can be epitomized, in the one word, 
misgovernment. 

If taxes were lower, real estate invest- 


-ments would be more popular. Plenty 


of houses would be erected. 

The burden of municipal taxation has 
been thrown on real estate. There has 
been an orgy of official extravagance. 
When the taxes became insufficient to 
meet the wastefulness of the municipal- 
ities, bond issues were floated. So many 
issues have been authorized that most of 
the American municipalities have passed 


their bonded limit. 


The manner in which bond elections 
have been conducted, has demonstrated a 
woeful lack of public spirit. In few 
cases have 50 per cent of the reg- 
istered voters taken the trouble to go to 
the polls. At 18 important elections in 
San Francisco, not over 40 per cent of 
the voters cast their ballots. 

In that 40 per cent were represented a 
considerable percentage of who were not 
on the tax-rolls of the city. Transients, 
sojourning in the community just long 
enough to obtain registration could vote. 
A voter may be a tramp or jailbird but he 
has a legal right to impose enormous 
debts upon the municipality. The ballots 
of such undesirables count for just as 
much in the bond election returns as 
those of the reputable and industrious 


citizens. No one will argue that such 


election methods are calculated to pro- 
mote the prosperity of a city, yet they 
rule in the United States. The dominant 
doctrine is that all men being born free 
and equal—which they are not—the man 
of integrity and thnft and the veriest 
loafer are on equal footing on questions 
of incurring public debt and increasing 
the taxes. 

Excessive taxation destroys the initia- 


tive and strength of the middle classes, 


and thus saps the vitality of a common- 
wealth. It must be remembered, that in 
the United States, taxpayers labor under 
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the disadvantage of supporting three gov- 
ernments—Federal, State and Municipal. 
We are therefore the most taxed people in 
civilization, but so great has been our 
national prosperity that we have not suf- 
fered from the infliction. Now we are 
suffering. The rise in rents is one of 
the new evils. 

It will not help us to denounce the 
landlord as a profiteer. Who is not a 
profiteer at present? The rent profiteer 
appears to us one of the most objection- 
able, because we cannot escape him. The 
grocer, and the butcher, and the tailor 
and the vegetable dealer, we can baffle 
to some extent by lessening our pur- 
chases, but we need a roof over us every 
night. And as long as the supply of 


houses is below the demand, we are at 


the mercy of the rent profiteer, much as 
we are in other daily needs. 

In New York, the outcry of tenants 
against rent profiteers has been greatcr 
than in large Western cities, because the 
former have a larger proportion of poor 
renters. The alien population is also 
greater than in the West. The New York 
municipality established courts to hear 
tenants and landlords, and both sides 
were fully represented. The outcome of 
the agitation is that the New York land- 
lords have been permitted to raise rents 
25 per cent. In other words it has been 
found that landlords were not receiving 
fair interest on their investment. The 
same thing is true of San Francisco. 


Prominent real estate owners and | 


agents, argued that unless real estate in- 
vestments returned fair interest, buildings 
would not be erected. Tenants denied 
that conclusion, but their argument was 
foolish. People will not invest in any 
form of property which will not bring sat- 
isfactory interest. Real estate, for some 
years, has not been as good an invest- 
ment as bonds and stocks. Both in the 
large Eastern cities, as well as in the 
West, house property has been unprofit- 
able. Consequently capital has avoided 
it and the erection of buildings has been 
curtailed. 
8 

All sorts of expedients to improve the 

situation but the correct remedy has 


been suggested. In New York the politi- 
cians at first, ingratiated themselves with 
the tenants by threatening to boycott the 
landlords, through the various commis- 
sions. Ihe Board of Health, the Fire De- 
partment, and other municipal units, were 
to be invoked to punish the rent profit- 
eers. All that, of course, would be revo- 
lutionary, for municipal commissions have 
not power to go outside the established 
laws. It was suggested that the muni- 
cipality could go into the house building 
business. But where was the money to 
come from? Municipal house building has 


been tried in other places and has always’ 


been a_ failure—like most municipal 
activities. 


'- Now that New York has legislated to 


permit landlords to raise rents 25 per cent 
more, we shall hear less of political meth- 
ods to boycott landlords. Tenants may 
begin to understand that one potent rem- 
edy for reducing rents is to cut millions 
off the annual expenses of large municip- 
alities. A few years ago in San Fran- 
cisco the city was run for about $7,000,- 
000, under an extravagant administra- 
tion. Now it requires more than twice 
as much to carry on the municipal 
machine. 

The consumer is the victim, in the last 
analysis. The property owners having 
paid in the taxes, try to shift the load 
to the consumers. The tenant is a con- 
sumer. If the landlord can add his taxes 
to the tenant’s rent he will do so. He can 
do it when the scarcity of houses gives 
him the upper hand in the transaction. 
There is now a great scarcity and one 
which is likely to continte for a long 
time. The tenant is therefore the greatest 
sufferer from misgovernment. Unfortu- 
nately tenants do not understand that 
fact, as clearly as they should, for their 
own good. : 

The basis of this taxation evil, from 
which tenants are now suffering, is the 
class strife which demagogues have been 
fostering in the United States for many 
years. It has been preached incessantly 
that “the rich are growing richer and the 
poor poorer,” therefore the rich should 
be taxed mercilessly. But now we find 
that if the rich are made to disgorge, the 

(Continued on Page 443.) 
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Trails ail Roads 


An Essay of the Tendencies of the Present Generation 


By W. T. Clarke 


Professor Agricultural Extension, University of California 


“Her ways are ways of pleasantness, and all 
her paths are peace.” Proverbs. 


S human beings we are inclined at 
times to be boastful and overproud 
of ourselves and our achievements. 
We, either consciously or unconsciously, 
hold ourselves haughtily and present the 


impression of being superexcellent. Our 
boast, either expressed or implied, is that 


our day and generation, in its science, 


art and achievement is immensely supe- 
rior to the ages that precede it. Our air 
is as though one had said of us “No doubt 
but ye are the people and wisdom shall 
die with you.” Study modern exposi- 
tions of most of the learned professions 
and the conclusion will be that members 
of these professions in the past were a 
sadly benighted crew and we will wonder 
perhaps at their impudence in calling 
themselves members of the profession un- 
der study. The artist, especially the 
young artist, of today can hardly find 
words sufficiently strong to describe the 
failings of the great majority of artists 
who have preceded him. The finish to 
their work was too smooth; their knowl- 
edge of line and perspective was faulty; 
their work was little better than that of 
the photographer; it was too exact in its 
attention to detail and left little or 
nothing to the imagination; it did not 
take into consideration the matter, highly 


Important, of impression and so on until 


we wonder how the work of any of the 
old masters survives save perhaps in mu- 
seums where examples of the curious and 
odd are preserved to amuse the onlooker. 

The physician of today wonders, deep 
down in his soul, how the doctor of yes- 
terday ever managed to pull a_ patient 


through any illness and finally concludes 


that the success was due in part to sheer 
luck and in part to the strength of con- 


stitution of the patient. In theology the 


spirit is much the same and we believe. 


our conceptions of the messages from the 
Omnipotent are far saner and more to be 
relied on than the conceptions our prede- 
cessors held to with an abiding faith. 
The locomotive, dragging its string of 
freight cars or passenger coaches, is in- 
finitely superior to the locomotive of a 
few years ago; the freight cars are bet- 
ter; the passenger coaches are dreams of 
luxury when compared with those of an 


earlier era. 


In the field of the sciences, if we are to 
give credence to the spirit of the age, we 
are more exactly scientific than those who 
have gone before and our achievements 
in bringing to light the hidden truths of 
nature are truly stupendous. 

And so it is in all fields. The spirit of 
the age is one in which thoughtless self- 
complacency is strongly marked and one 
that does not in full measure appreciate 
service done by those who now are but a 
memory. 

Human knowledge, human _achieve- 
ment of today, is built upon the founda- 
tion laid by enthusiastic, though perhaps 
obscure, workers and investigators who 
were in the field long before us. We 
have used the point attained to by them 
as a starting point for our own work. 
The field has been cleared for us and we 
have the easier task because of this clear- 
ing. Man is the “heir of all the ages” 
that precede him. To be worthy of this 
inheritance man should not only conserve 
what has come to him but he should add 
to, in kind, what in the first place has be- 
come his through small or no effort on 
his part for which is the greater achieve- 


ment, to fall heir to a fortune or to build 


up or add to one by the exercise of 


sagacity, prudence, forsightedness > 
(Continued on Page 443.) 
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Dr. Dick’s Worst Enemy 


A Story of an Idol With Feet of Clay 


By Blanche Daugherty Simes 


HE ponies stopped of their own ac- 
cord; they knew, better than their 
riders how long and steep was the 

trail they had climbed. Marian Wentworth 

laid a quieting hand on her pony’s quiver- 

. ing shoulders. “So this is the end of the 
trail!” 

She looked at the iridescent river that 
plashed its wilful way through the Spring- 
green valley. Her eyes rested in the hazy 
violet shadows that sheltered the hills 
from the glare of the sun. On the peak 
where they were standing, the sun was 
warm and bright; over the historic old 
village at their feet, the street lights were 
beginning to flicker. 

Graham Drake’s smile was like one of 
the deeper shadows—there was in it a 
hint of light that had been. “This is the 
end of the trail. From this point we must 
either make our own path or go back. 
Which shall it be >” 

Marian looked at her watch. When she 
answered, she was again the school- 
teacher. “‘Why, we must go back—it’s 
almost supper time, and | have all my 
monthly examinations to mark tonight.” 

They turned their ponies homeward 
and, as they went down the hill, neither 
of them spoke, except to the restless little 
beasts they were riding. As they came to 
the last turn in the trail, they passed an 
abandoned log cabin. 

“That cabin is another “Without Benefit 
of Clergy,’ ” said Drake. 

“It looks like a story—tell me,” Marian 
answered. 

“Oh, it’s common enough out here — 
Hope, Love, Booze, Death. — Jake was a 
prospector — had a first-rate claim, too; 
married the prettiest girl and the sweetest 
that ever came to this county— He gam- 
bled, got drunk—went to the devil. She 
died, and the baby, too—starvation and 
abuse. He tried to cut it all the night she 
died, but the doctor found him in time— 
too soon, perhaps.” 

The girl shuddered. “Such dreadful 
things happen in this new country. Who 


was the doctor 2” 

“The one they call ‘Doctor Dick.’ He’s 
a good-for-nothing sort himself—got his 
name ‘cause he’s always carousin’ around 
with Tom and Harry—folks thought Dick 
was needed to complete the set. But he 
does know a little about medicine — 
handles a knife to advantage sometimes, 
too. But he’s not worth much.” 

“Why, Mr. Drake, how can you talk 
so? I don’t know this Doctor Dick, but 
the pines are full of tales of his courage. 
I never knew you to be so ungenerous!” 
Indignation and surprise were in the girl's 
voice. 

The man answered almost roughly. 
“Perhaps if you knew ‘Doctor Dick,’ 
you'd not care much for him either. Why 
shouldn’t he have tried to save the wo- 
man’s life? He loved her once, himself.” 

“Well enough — why shouldn’t he let 
the man die, then? I guess he didn’t love 
him much. Why does he go through 
storms and forest fires wherever he is 
needea’ He doesn’t get much pay for 

“He gets to be a popular idol, and he 
sort of likes that—most of us do. Fact 
is,” he admitted, “I guess I’m Doctor 
Dick’s worst enemy. Sometimes | think 
he’s all right, and sometimes he thinks | 
am. But I suppose, if I were out of the 
way, he’d make a big thing of his life.” 

Marian frowned, wondering at the un- 
expected narrowness of her friend. 
““You’re not fair to him!” she exclaimed, 
emphatically. 

“No,” he conceded, “I’m not fair to 
him — but I’ve done more for him than 
anybody else has — and I’ve almost de- 
cided that he was never worth it— 
at the afterglow behind Old Baldy!” 

Marian nodded, looking silently at the 
sunlit sky. | 

Not much was said during the rest of 
the ride; Marian Wentworth and Graham 
Drake were both thinking. Had _ their 
thoughts sounded on the still evening air, 
they would have made a strange duet. 
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DR. DICK’S WORST ENEMY 


Seven months ago the girl had come 
to the mountains. She had met Graham 
Drake, a gentleman exiled from her 
heritage and by it. 

From the first, she had known that he 
had been a drinker. But he had treated 
her as a gentleman would; and she had 
returned the courtesy. 

She knew little of his history—little, 
for that matter, of his present life—but he 
talked of books and plays and music and 
of the life she had known. 

He did not tell what his thoughts were, 
but his eyes, as they watched Marian, 
shone with a strange lustre that accorded 
illy with the sharp, straight line of his 
lips. 

So Doctor Dick is just a nick-name. 
What’s his real name>” she asked, break- 
ing the evening stillness. 

“Nobody here knows his real name— 
he used to be a city surgeon. He calls 
himself—” He broke off to listen. A 
white-flecked horse came in sight. 

““You’re needed, Kid,” the rider said, 
as soon as he was close enough to shout. 
‘“‘There’s been another brawl at Gramp’s 
—reached the limit this time. Pedro’s 
kid tried to stop it and he’s hurt—bad— 
the kid, I mean. The other ain’t hurtin’ 
much now, I reckon.” 

He turned to Miss Wentworth, as_ if 
conscious for the first time of her being 
there. “I guess they’d like a woman there 
—will you come, too, Ma’am >” 

- She shuddered and looked at Graham 
Drake; he seemed to be searching her, 
looking fur something he was not sure of 
finding. She lifted her head. ‘“‘Certainly 
Ill go. But we'd better get fresh horses 
if it’s far.” 

“Tt’s nine miles over the roughest road 
around here. I'll swap these here fer 
fresh ones,” the messenger offered. 

Drake nodded, as if in command, then 
to Miss Wentworth; “You'd better get a 
warm coat—it isn’t likely we'll be back 
early, an’ maybe you can drink a cup o’ 
coffee while the horses are being 
changed.” 

While he was talking, they had ridden 
up in front of her boarding house and she 
dismounted. ““Won’t you have a cup, too? 
I can see they’re eating supper.” 

He shook his head. ‘No, thanks. I'll 
just see to the horses—we'll. need good 


pine trail, so all speed now.” 
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ones—” And he was gone. 

Soon they were on fresh mounts, the 
sure-footed kind that cow-punchers 
choose. 

Darkness was deepening in the valley 
and even the highest peaks were left be- 
hind by the sun. And stars were hidden, 
most of them, by gray clouds. The rosy 
hues that had made the sunset so won- 
derful had faded and the clouds hung 
low and threatening. 

“Are you too tired to ride fast?” he 
asked. Being reassured, “We'll have to 
trust the ponies when we come to the old 
And he 
gave a low whistle that set both horses 
into a dead run. 

The exhilaration of speed seemed to af- 
fect the girl only; the man on the other 
horse knew what the race must be when 
the stake is life. Marian scarcely knew 
little Beppino. The bedraggled, curly- 
headed boy had offered the immaculate 
Miss Wentworth some of the earliest 
“shooting stars.” And she, in spite of 
her immaculateness, had taken the little 
fellow on her lap and told him a story. 
She had almost forgotten the incident; 
probably she did not realize that, to the 
child, it was a rare memory. And she did 
not know that he had called for her now. 

She was frightened somewhat by the 
mad pace that never slacked, by the 
silence of the man with her, by the mem- 
ory of the anxious face of the messenger. 
But she had never stood, a lone fighter 
against death, and she could not guess 
what it would mean. She had read of 
disasters by earthquake and shipwreck 
and battle and she had shuddered. But 
she had never known the personal touch 
of death. 

The wind that had been drifting snow 
on the mountains suddenly reached them, 
a wild, ravenous wind that threatened to 
suck them up into the gloom. Then came 
one of the rare mountain thunder storms 
during which one can easily imagine the 
war of the Titans a plausible explanation. 
The ponies terrorized by the palpable 
light, stopped, trembling. 

Drake cut a slim branch from a clump 
of alder bushes near and handed it to 
Marian. “It’s a poor excuse for a whip, 
but I guess we'll have to use it.” 

She struck her horse sharply and he 
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reared, plunging into the darkness ahead, 


still lighted, now and then, by a flash of 
lightning. The other horse plunged, too, 
and Marian saw the rider lurch forward 
so that his head touched the pony’s mane. 
He was erect in a moment, but white to 
his taut lips. She looked at him curiously. 
A rider of his experience would not have 
fallen just because a horse jumped. 

“Are you afraid?” he asked. The 
words came slowly and seemed difficult of 
articulation. 

**No, I’m not afraid of anything—except 
a man when he’s not sober.” She watched 
his face in the blue light and saw it twitch 
as in pain. 

“No,” he said, “it’s not that—yjust an 
old wound—nothing much.” But still that 
hardness of speech. “The trail is better 


here—shall we go faster >?” 


Marian tightened the reins and frowned 
in silence. 

When they reached the open road be- 
yond the timber, Drake quickened the 
pace again. ‘We may be too late, even 
now.” His voice seemed under contrel, 
but it was almost harsh. 

“Perhaps so,” she said, and there was 
bitterness in her tone. 


When they reached the little settler’s 


cabin, he dismounted slowly. She was off 
first, looking at him and wondering. The 
horses were turned loose—they would not 
go far tonight, with such close hobbles. 
_ The rain had stopped. Marian looked 
impatiently at the man, fumbling in his 
saddle-bag for something. go in first,” 
he said; and he closed the door behind 
him. 

Even through that closed door came 
the vociferous welcome. “Oh, Doctor 


Dick!” But at the time, Marian scarcely 


noticed. She was fighting to stop the quiv- 
ering of her lips. 

As Drake came out, he looked for an 
instant at the moon, now glinting through 
the clouds. His lips moved before the 
girl heard Him speak. “Are you sure you 
are strong enough? It’s awful in there.” 

“Do you think I would fail now?” she 
demanded. | 

When she went in, she saw that his anx- 
iety was justified. On a hastily improvised 
bier in the corner lay the corpse, covered 
with a ragged quilt. Men, only partially 
sobered by the presence of death, gab- 


bled and laughed incoherently. A wo- 
man was sobbing over by the bunk on 
which lay a little bleeding boy. 

Marian stepped to the lamp and 
stopped its smoking. Then she turned to 
the boy and spoke. “Beppino, Lad, my 
little hero!” 

As the child looked at her, he smiled 
and the tense lines of pain relaxed for a 
moment. The frown came again, though, 
when Drake came,‘ wiping some sharp in- 
struments on absorbent cotton. “Can you 
hold him while I probe for the bullet >” 
he asked, tersely. 

Marian looked at him dumbly for a 
full minute, then said, ““So you are Doctor 
Dick!” 

“T used to be Doctor Benjamin Wal- 
ters,” he said, and there was no smile on 
his face. 

She merely turned to the boy silently 
and held him, waiting. She spoke to him 
reassuringly. 

“He is too weak to recover from an 
anesthetic,” he explained. “Tim will help 
if you need him.” 


“TI don’t think we will, shall we, little 


lad? You’re my brave boy, and all you 
want is my hand, isn’t it?” His smile 
seemed to be affirmative. 

So while Doctor Benjamin Walters 
probed for the bullet, Marian held the 
boy’s hands, held them tight, and he made 
no struggle, only once a sigh, and once a 
moan. As she watched the swift, sure, 
careful hands at work, Marian could eas- 
ily believe that this was the eminent Chi- 
cago surgeon. She felt reassured—it was 
not too late. Had she seen the tense, 
haggard face that bent above the hands, 
she might have felt less secure. 

The bullet, lodged against a rib, was 
taken out and the wound deftly stitched. 
As the last stitch was taken, the boy flut- 
tered a sigh and went off into uncon- 
sciousness. 

Walters turned to replace his instru- 
ments and fell. 

For the first time, Marian looked away 
from the boy. The surgeon’s face was 
whiter than that of the bloodless child. 
A man rushed forward with the moun- 
taineer’s universal panacea. Marian was 
there first. She took the bottle from him, 
shaking her head. ‘He wouldn’t want it 
—get some cold water—quick!” 
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She unbuttoned his collar and ran to 
open a window. One of the men was 
there before her. She turned back to 
Drake and bathed his head with the cold 
water. She felt for his pulse; it was very 
slight. 

For two hours she sat there, more 
frightened by his silence than by any pre- 
vious trial of the dreadful night. Finally, 
she took the whisky and forced it between 
his lips. “It’s too late to matter now,” 
she said, dully. 

He moaned and turned his head, then 
opened his eyes and looked around him, 
not understanding. A sharp twinge of 
pain contorted his forehead. “Is the boy 
—all right?” he asked, weakly. 

Marion nodded, impatiently. “Yes— 
but Graham, O, dear Graham, what has 
happened? Where are you hurt?” 

Again he writhed, silent and suffering. 
He clamped his lips to keep back a groan. 
Once more a man offered whisky; Gra- 
ham turned his head away. 

“It’s all right,” he said, faintly. ‘That 
old wound broke internally— It’s the last 
time, I guess.” 

He paused, breathless, and Marian 
leaned over him, sobbing. “Don’t try to 
talk,” she begged. 

He smiled. “It’s better now—it broke 
on the old pine trail—” 

Marian turned a supplicating look on 
the curious men. Strangely enough, they 
understood and slowly they filed out of 
the shack, leaving only the unconscious 
boy and his mother in the room with the 
surgeon and the teacher. 

“You know now—that I wasn’t—” he 
went on, in relief. 


“Oh, don’t! I—I saw you once when 


—’’ She shuddered as at the memory of 
a leper. “And I’ve always been afraid 
the struggle would be too much for you 
and— Oh, can you forgive me?” | 
“You were right. You don’t know — 
you can’t know—what it has meant. My 


father and brother both—died that way. 
It’s a good thing the struggle won’t last 


much longer.” He moaned and gasped 
for breath. 

“Don’t, Graham—Doctor Dick! I said 
you were not fair to him. Give him a 
chance to live. Your life is just begin- 
ning—and what a god you are!” 

“I’m only a broken god, Marian.” 

The sobbing of the woman by the little 
boy relieved the awful stillness. The 
mother of Beppino was scarcely conscious 
of any presence but that of her living 
son. 
“But I want you to live, Graham.” She 
had forgotten Doctor Benjamin Walters. 
“You must live—for me!” she whispered. 
“If you are only a broken god, you're 
the only whole man I’ve ever known. You 
shall not die!” 


Graham’s eyes radiated his unspoken, 


_ wondering joy. Then he moved his head 


feebly in a negative. “It’s no use. It’s 
too late now— If I could have some 
water—” he begged. 

Beppino’s mother brought a tin-cup 
quickly. Marian raised his head and held 
the cup to his lips. He supped it and 
sank back, exhausted. “Thank you,” he 
said, and rested. 


“Oh, Graham, pity me. Forgive me! I 
‘must live—and remember.” 


“Marian, my lips have been clean — 
since I knew you— I’d know you took 
back—what you said—if you’d—” 

And straightway, he knew it. 


There is yet a section of the West 
where a child would run screaming from 
a puff of harnessed steam. The Clear- 
water still plays a solitary tune to the 
ferns along its banks. If one travels in 
that region today, he may find an old 
evergreen monument. Deep in its heart 
is a carved bronze tablet, bearing this 
simple inscription: 

Benjamin Walters 

* Born, 1871 Died, 1908 
* A Broken God 
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Messages of Love 


A Beautiful Sentiment Which Finds Universal Recognition 


By Hamilton Mercer 


HIS is the month when white and 
red carnations will mingle in a 
silent testimony to mother. In 


language as eloquent as the symphony, - 


thought as mute as the voiceless distances 
into which many of them have passed, 
these simple flowers will bring a message 
of the love every one holds for the being 
who gave him birth. 

There is no form of life lying nearer 
Divinity than mere protoplasmic anima- 
tion, but in some manner is imbued with 
the sentiment of mother love. In the 
depths of the wilderness, or in the soli- 
tudes of the desert, or the lowest sound- 


ings of the sea — wherever life is, and | 


wherever the life principle issues from its 
kind, there exists that affinity which we 
know and recognize as mother love. 

The human heart knows no higher sen- 
timent. Husbands may turn against wives, 
and wives may give up husbands; chil- 
dren may repudiate parents and fathers 
disown sons—but the mother love abides 
for ever. 

In the lonely watches of the night, the 
keen mother sense is responsive to every 
restless stir in the nursery. The brain 
may rest from the fagging toil of the day, 
but the mother’s heart reposes fondly on 
the infant breast in the crib. 


Out in the restless, seething world, 
where interests clash in an unsympathetic 
contest for the morbid things of an 
evanescent present, there may be forget- 
fulness on our part, but mother remains 
true to the end, ever mindful of our 
smallest wish, as if we were but infants 
still, and ever whispering words of cheer 
and encouragement into our none too 
eager ears. 

There are no heights, no depths, no 
breadths that will compass the mother 
love. It is boundless as time, enduring 


‘as eternity, deep and measureless as the 


fartherest reaches of space. 


Who knows but that this love lives on 
and on, even when the calm, white face 
can speak to us only in the faint smile 
that survives the departure of the spirit? 
After all, what is there in that serene life 
that broods over our meditations and our 
dreams, and nourishes the memory which 
time and environment can not efface, if 
it be not the inscrutible, inexpressible love 
of mother? 


_ Every man, every woman, even though 
they have grown old in the experiences 
of life and have become fathers and 
mothers themselves, will answer quickly 
that it is. 


THE GOLDEN AGE. 
By A. B. C. Knowles 


The fog o’er ocean waves obscures the view— 
Shuts out the broader vision’s golden hue; 
But they who sing the world’s love songs, behold 


The amber-rose tints of the AGE OF GOLD. 


Tho skies still darken with the clouds of woe; 
Yet hearts of men shall with new impulse glow; 
A common bond of human love shall spring 
And sympathetic understanding bring. 
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Evils Of Paternalism 


Governmental Efforts to Produce a Standardized Jelly-Fish 


By Edward F. Millman 


N discussing with some Californians, 

T the causes of the anti-Japanese 
agitation in California, I said that 

it was strange that nobody had made the 
point that American civilization must be 
a plant of feeble growth, if its existence 
be threatened by a handful of Japanese 
laborers. I was informed that the 


- point had been made by a prominent 


Californian, Colonel John P. Irish. The 
information was correct. I find in a re- 
print of Colonel Irish’s address to a con- 
vention of California fruit growers in No- 
vember last, a reference to the matter. 
Colonel Irish’s exact words were: 

“But the cry is raised, that though only 
about one per cent of our population they 
(the Japanese), will outbreed, outwork 
and outdo the other 99 per cent of the 
white people. If this be true it proves 
a degeneracy of the whites which would 
be a just cause of alarm.” 

Of course it is not true. But it serves 
the purpose of certain classes to make it 
appear so, and at present anything can 
be forced on the minds of a large portion 
of the public by propaganda. 

We are so much a newspaper-reading 
people, and place so much reliance on 
the utterances of our favorite journals, 
that unconsciously we can be swayed by 
demagogues to a dangerous extent. No 
nation is immune from such influences, 
but the United States seems to surpass 
all others in its susceptibility to propa- 
ganda. The fault is not in_ national 
ignorance or stupidity, but in the tend- 
ency of our government’s national stake 
and municipal to paternalism. From 
being the most independent and individ- 
ualistic of nationalities we are suffering 
from: socialistic regulation, calculated to 
sap the courage, resourcefulness and 


mental strength of the people. 


Everything is thought out for us at 
Washington. and largely by half-baked 
theorists. Bureaus multiply at the public 


expense, and each new one has a more 
insistent publicity department than any 
of its predecessors. he mails are kept 
loaded with governmental suggestions of 
how we should order our lives even to the 
proper method of using our tooth-brushes. 

The State governments copy the pater- 
nalism of the national government and 
the municipalities try to outdo the State 
dry-nurses. The basic idea of making the 
world safe for democracy is to create the 
impression in every citizen’s mind, that he 
has no more capacity for self-control than 
a turnip or cabbage. Official caretakers 
must regulate his existence in all par- 
ticulars and in due process eat him up. 

The natural result of such paternalism 
would be to rob the American citizen of 
all confidence in his own capacity to take 
care of himself. We are rapidly spread- 
ing that impression in the circles that re- 
spond to the hysterical propaganda 
against the comparatively few Japanese 
agriculturists in California. The propa- 
gandist would have us imitate the ancient 
Chinese policy of building a fence around 
the United States, for protection against 
all “barbarians.” 

Colonel Irish in his address to Cali- 
fornia fruit growers declared that the way 
to combat the Japanese in California “‘is 
not in lying about them, and depriving 
them of the common primitive rights of 
humanity, but excelling them in industry, 
in foresight and enterprise.” 

All right-thinking Americans will agree 
with Colonel Irish on that point. Ameri- 
can civilization has shown that compe- 
tion with aliens is not its greatest danger. 
Seeds of internal disunion, sown by dem- 
agogues are far more inimical. The tre- 
mendous influx from Europe was a crucial 
test of Americanism. Much of the im- 
migration brought the United States face 
to face with grave sociological problems, 
but they were bravely met and success- 
fully solved. In the great smelting pot 
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behind guide number 4, your 
eye catches the difference—one 
3 among many 4’s—the moment you 
reopen the file! What chance for 
mistakes does this leave? 

Miscellaneous folders become the 
guides when you transfer, so the 
guides can be used over and over 
again. 

The extent to which this “Y and 
E.”’ system has crept into practically 
all well-established business con- 
cerns proves that it is a better system. 
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of Americanism, all the niff-raff which Eu- 
rope dumped upon our shores, with mil- 
lions of worthy immigrants, was fluxed. 
America grew stronger by the difficulties 
she had to encounter before the United 
States became a homogenious nationality, 


instead of a heterogenious collection of | 


alien races and a comparatively small 
native population. Now that we have a 
great native population, we are asked to 
invite world-criticism by expelling a few 
Japanese agriculturists because they have 
shown industry, skill and courage. It is 
a monstrous propaganda! 

*“‘Wherever the Japanese in California, 
has put his hand to the agriculture, he 
has developed nobler uses of the soil,” 
declared Colonel Irish when speaking be- 
fore the fruit growers. To quote further 
from the Colonel’s speech: 


The statement was recently published that 
when Japanese begin to settle in a farming dis- 
trict that district is ruined for the occupation 
of whites, who get out of it as soon as they can. 
Of course that is a falsehood. Its refutation 
is seen at Livingston, where Japanese were the 
pioneers and now are outnumbered eight to 
one by white settlers who have come there 


and the benefit I was to the land and its 


since Japanese enterprise proved the value of 
the land. 

In Sonoma County, near Santa Rosa, was 
a barren hillside so infertile that it hardly pro- 
duced weeds. On its highest part was a 
spring. A Japanese secured a contract on it, 
dug out the spring, securing an increased flow, 
laboriously fertilized the sterile soil, and now 
gets $800 per acre from it in strawberries. In 
the same county is an area of sterile hardpan 
land called “Starvation Flat.” A Japanese 
has taken it, sunk a deep well and is slowly 
and laboriously conquering the rebellious soil, 
and soon that area will be a picture of fertil- 
ity and prosperity, and anti-Japanese agitators 
will point to it, as they do to the strawberry 
garden on the formerly repulsive hillside as 
proof that the Japanese are usurping the best 
land in the State. The fact is that from the 
reclamation of the tule swamps, promoted by 
Mr. Shima, to nearly every acre owned by the 
Japanese, they wrought upon the leanest and 
the poorest land in the State, which white men 
would not touch, and by toil and sacrifice 
made it as good as that which was naturally 
the best. 

Now it is proposed to expel them, not for 
their vices but for their virtues, and every 
Japanese oppressed by brutal legislation, and 
expelled, can hold his head erect in his own 
country and say: ‘I was excluded from Cali- 
fornia for my virtues, my industry, my. skill 
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HER SECRET CHAMBER. 
By Belle Willey Gue. 


Though outwardly so tranquil 
There is an inner room 
Where only are admitted 

The ones made fit to come a 


Within the magic portal 
Where flow’rs immortal bloom. 


Though often on her features 
There comes a slow, sweet smile, 
Her soul’s sad tears are flowing 
Beneath it all the while 

Because of human weakness, 
Hypocrisy and guile. 


But there is joy and gladness 
And blessing for the few 

Whose secret thoughts are worthy : 
And big and good and true, a 


For great love is eternal 
And, yet, forever new. 
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The Way Tis Done In 
Little Old New York 


. (Continued from Page 426.) 


nine years, and guarantee payment every 
month in advance, by putting up my life 
insurance policy, and binding our heirs to 
carry out the contract if I should drop 
dead or go bugs when ‘twas submitted 
for my final signature. 

The apartment house would be the 
swellest thing on Simoleon Avenue, 
ofsky said. The 
danger would be tenants couldn’t sleep, 
nights for thinking how much class they 
were getting, K 
averred. 

“I can see you’re doing things up in 
style,” says my wife pointing to a pile of 


enamel ware, in crates on the sidewalk. 


“Every bedroom is going to have a foot- 
bath >?” 

““Footsbad!” exclaimed both partners. 
“Dot ain’t no footsbads— Dots de new- 
est und svellest things it vos’— The 
Paragon Portable Space saver, designed 
for use as a kitchenette sink, bath tub, 
-wash boiler, home brewery and mush 
boiler. Only on Simoleon Avenue could 
apartment houses support such class. 

We have not signed up on Simoleon 
Avenue, but hope to rent three rooms in 
a converted stable at Hoboken, as soon 


as the dipththeria signs are removed by 
the Health Officers. 


Rent Profiteers 
(Continued from Page 428.) 


poor are not bettered thereby. The high 
costs of the poor man’s living have be- 
come more burdensome, and the extrava- 
gance of government helps to reduce the 
prosperity of the nation. 

Much better if no class had been select- 
ed for high taxation, but that all classes 
had united in obtaining honest intelligent 
and economical government. 

The first step in correcting the evils of 
municipal government should be to re- 
strict the voting on municipal matters of 
outlay and taxation to people who con- 


tribute something to the cost of govern- 


isky 
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ment. The limit may be low, but only 
actual taxpayers should be qualified. Per- 


- mitting all kinds of irresponsibles to vote 


at city elections is as foolish as the call- 
ing in of every stranger in the street, to 
take part in an annual meeting of stock- 
holders of a mining or insurance company 
to select a board of directors. 

Theoretically, universal franchise is a 
beautiful expression of liberty, but in the 
management of municipalities, it is a sure 
method of promoting extravagance and 
inefliciency. 

It is claimed by landlords all over the 
United States that the laws fail to protect 
them in their investments. For that rea- 
son less houses are erected than the in- 
crease of population demands. 


Trails and Roads 


(Continued from Page 429.) 


If we make intelligent use of the pio- 
neer work that has been done, that in it- 
self is a worthy achievement. If to this pio- 
neer work we can add something; if we 
can make the structure fairer by the ad- 
dition of some minaret or tower; if we 
can make it more enduring by placing a 


buttress here and there why we will have 


performed a service worthy of pride and 
can with clear conscience and light heart 
pass on to those who may follow us the 
completion of the structure. It is cer- 
tainly a sustaining thought to know we 
have been, however, obscurely, among 


those who have worked, who have 
achieved. 
PORTRAITS FROM CHICAGO 


BUSINESS LIFE | 
“The Settling Price,” by William E. 


Hingston, author of “Forgeries and False 
Entries,” “Little Clews,” etc. The Corn- 
hill Company, Boston. 

A timely work is this exposition of the 
methods of unscrupulous financiers. Evi- 
dently the characters in “The Settling 
Price” are drawn from business life, in 
all its sinister complexities, in the tall of- 
fice buildings and the seething stock ex- 
change of Chicago. It is no simple literary 
feat to interweave a romance in the de- 
vious transactions of crooked financiers. 
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cost might be saved many times over in one 
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f n Realm of Bookland 


MARK TWAIN CRITICISED | 


Gamaliel Bradford’s inmate study of 
Mark Twain, in the April Atlantic 
Monthly, is at variance with William D. 
Howell’s estimate of Twain, as one “to be 
remembered with the great humorists of 
all time, with Cervantes, with Swift, or 
with any others of his company.” None 
of the great humorists was the equal of 
in his humanity, declared How- 
ells 

Bradford dissents, and claims _ that 
Twain should not be classed with the 
great humorists of the past, because 
“somehow in Mark the humor and the 
pathos are not perfectly blended. Serious 
matters, so-called serious matters, are 
taken too. seriously, and under the 
laughter there is a haunting basis of 
wrath, and bitterness, and dispair.” 

Mr. Bradford also objects to the “‘su- 
perficiality”’ of Twain. He was in the 
habit of “discovering things which are 
perfectly well-known to trained thinkers.” 

Notwithstanding this New England 
critic’s disparagement of the great West- 
ern humorist, who learned to look at hu- 


manity in the light of what the untram- | 


meled West had taught him, Twain’s 
place with the eminent laugh-makers of 
the past is safe. If old facts surprised 
him as new he gave expression to his be- 
lated discovery in terms that invested 
them with a fresh interest for all man- 


kind. 


The New York Times which has taken 


notice of the controversy, says sanely: 
“If Mark Twain was not one of the 
greater humorists and a philosopher of 
the first class, he was undeniably and al- 
ways a fun-maker and just as surely a 
moralist. But it can never be said that 
he was not a true painter of contempo- 
rary life and a lover of his kind. One has 
only to turn over again the leaves of 
“Tom Sawyer” and “Huckleberry Finn” 
to know this and: always maintain it. 


His fame will rest upon these two biiiee 
and it will be permanent.” 


IS IT ALL THEORY? 


The Century Publishing Company of 
New York, is putting out a book by Wil- 
liam R. Basset, whith advocates the ‘culti- 
vation of ideals in ‘industrial enterprises. 
The author is an. advocate of self-govern- 
ment in factories which is usually no gov- 
ernment at all. It is a theory, usually ad- 
vocated with the greatest fervency by 
people who never conducted an industrial 
enterprise of magnitude, and who rely on 
their own impressions and half-digested 
gleanings from text-books by impractic- 
able theorists. 

Mr. Basset’s argument can be summar- 
ized as follows: 

‘“*A measure of self-government in a 
factory produces results that seem out of 
all proportion in the comparatively few 
changes’ which such government really 
brings.. One man who has experimented 
with forms of self-government in factories 
through many years goes so far as to state 
these four. propositions: 

““(1) That wages alone are not enough 
to hold men ‘and to induce them to do 
their best work. 

“*(2) That, in addition to wages sufh- 
ciently large to permit workers to live— 
comfortably, they must have some interest 
in the work apart from the money return 
—a pride of product, something akin to 
the old pride of craftsmanship. They must 
have ideals. | 

“*(3) That these ideals and consequent 
interest may be created by giving to the 
workers a share in the government of the 
factory, in so far as it touches themselves, 
and ample political machinery managed 
by them to insure a universal ‘square deal’ 
that is, they must create for themselves, 
under supervision a kind of industrial de- 
mocracy. | 

“(4) That work interest can nil be 
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had under mere quantity production, be- 
cause that is of itself destructive of ideals. 
Quality must come first. Then quantity 
will care for itself.” 

Our own opinion is that looking for a 
panacea for all labor troubles is like try- 
ing to find the philosophers store which 
will turn any metal into gold. Every fac- 
tory would not be a success, if a million 
books, to show the way were written every 
year. There would be failures and plenty 
of them. 3 

It is high time that the American people 
got something better in the way of both 


books and government than interminable > 


theory. 


“BEST SELLERS” 


The Century Company announces that 
it has sent to press for the thirteenth 
time, “The Century Handbook of Writ- 
ing,” by Garland Greever and Easley S. 
Jones. The edition consists of 50,000 
copies, thus disproving the superstition 
of unluckiness in the number 13 and also 


_ showing that the best sellers are not con- 


fined to fiction... 

Other Century “best sellers” are Rud- 
yard Kipling’s “Jungle Book” and 
“Second Jungle Book.” The former has 
just gone into a fifty-fifth edition, while 
the latter recently went to press for the 


thirty-ninth time. Close on the heels of - 


the last comes the same author’s “Cap- 
tains Courageous,” which is now in its 
thirty-third edition. 


A BOOK TO LAUGH OVER 


One of the indictments against modern 
fiction is on account of its solemnity; per- 
haps it would not be too much to say, its 
dreariness. Many authors seem as much 
afraid of provoking a laugh as if they 
were saying a solemn prayer at a camp 
meeting. 

No such indictment can be laid against 
George: Barr McCutcheon’s “Anderson 
Crow Detective.” Anderson is a scream 
from start to finish. He is the laughable 
old village constable of sacred memory, 


brought up to date and magnified into a 
Pooh-bah. 


At seventy-five years young, Marshal 


Anderson Crow, detective, is still in his 


mind by far the most important man in 
the village. He is full of theories. Detec- 
tive work is his specialty for making him- 
self ridiculous and he never misses a 
chance. 

Besides being Marshal of Tinkletown, 
this antiquated official, is Chief of the Fire 
Department, Street Commissioner, Truant 
Officer, Commander of the local G. A. R., 
member of three detective agencies, and 
turnkey at the local calaboose. His duties 
keep him none too busy to suit him. The 
village understands this official busybody 
better than he does himself, and delights 
in thwarting his plans. The reader laughs 
as much at “Old Man Crow’s” pranks as 
Tinkletown does. 

This highly amusing book is illustrated 
by John T. McCutcheon. The publishers 
are Dodd, Mead and Company, New York. 


DAYS OF ’49 


“Forty-one Thieves,” by Angelo Hall. 
The Cornhill Company, Boston. Price 
$1.50. 

There are very few honest men as well 
as the forty-one thieves in this book, 
which is a straightforward narrative of 
the struggles of some California gold 
miners in the early days and the loss of 
the pot of gold at the end of their rain- 
bow. The dreams they dreamed in their 
mountain cabins never came true, as 
might be said about nine-tenths or more 
of humanity. 

The two ill-fated miners, around whom 
the action of the story revolves are well- 
drawn New England types. One is killed 


by a highwayman when leaving the 


mountains to return to his old home with 
his fortune. The other. is betrayed by 
executors to whom he intrusted his hard- 


‘earned wealth to be divided after his 


death among his New England relatives. 

Justice overtakes some of the rascals 
and poverty and remorse the others. The 
story holds the reader’s interest and gives 
a remarkably clear impression of social 
conditions in the mining camps of °49. 
It repays the reading. 
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TWAIN’S HOME THREATENED 
The Hartford home which Mark Twain 


occupied, is threatened with destruction 
but the Society of Connecticut artists is 
endeavoring to save it. Letters of pro- 
test received at the headquarters of the 
society, 92 Pratt Street, indicate that the 
public will aid the worthy effort. America 
is too careless in the preservation of de- 
sirable landmarks, say some of the letter- 
writers. They might have added that 
such neglect is characteristic of all de- 
mocracies. In all democracies there is 
little reverence for anything of the past. 


REINCARNATION NOVEL. 


Rider Haggard has written a new novel 
about his famous character, Allan Quater- 
main. Longmans, Green & Co., will is- 
sue it next month, under the title “The 
Ancien Allan.” The book will be an in- 
novation in stories of reincarnation, for it 
will deal with the life of Quatermain in a 
long-ago existence, in ancient Egypt, as a 
famous hunter and military chief. Lady 
Ragnall, the heroine of Haggard’s ro- 
mance, “Ihe Ivory Child,” appears in 
this reincarnation as a priestess of Isis 


and one of the chief figures in the novel. 


RECRUDESCENCE OF THE DEVIL 
His Majesty, the Devil, is treated in 


“Jean Rivard” as seriously as if the au- 
thor, Joseph E. Lanouette, were writing 
for the sixteenth century, instead of the 
twentieth. In a poem of 93 pages and 
10 parts, the reader learns how the pa- 
ternal love of Jean Rivard, induced him 


-to sell his soul to the suave gentleman 


with the horns and tail; so that Jean’s 
youthful strength might be restored, and 
he could fight in the same great strug- 
gle for world freedom, in which his son, 
Phillip, was engaged. The fond father, 
like Faust, is changed from senility to 
vigorous manhood. He becomes a 
doughty soldier and wins the croix de 


‘guerre. This causes complications with 


his master, the Devil, who dislikes such 
insignia. Satan meets his finish by en- 
gaging in a duel with swords with young 
Phillip Rivard. Having craftily donned 


a suit of mail under his doublet, the 


Devil hopes to make short work of Phillip 
but the young swordsman sends him on 


‘the run back to Hades. 


Novelists and poets will regret this hur- 
ried return of the Master of Evil to the 
sulphureous depths, as no first-class sub- 
stitute for him has been found in mod- 
ern literature. The Political Boss, and 
the typical Trust Magnate, while bad 
enough in their way, have never had the 
real devilish pep and punch. The public 
has grown weary of them. It snores 
while it meets them in literature or the 


movies. Some daring author, like the 


writer of “Jean Rivard,” will have to 

coax Satan out of seclusion again. 
“Jean: Rivard” is published by the 

Cornhill Company, Boston. Price $1.25. 


ART BOOK BY RED CROSS 
CANTEENER 


“The Important Pictures of the 
Louvre,” a recent book by. Miss Florence 
Heywood, has been accepted as one of 
the best guides to the art treasures of 


France. Miss Heywood has just been > 


created an officer of the Academy by the 
French Minister of Public Instruction, in 
recognition of her valuable writings and 


lectures on the art of the Louvre. Her. 


book on the Louvre has given her the 
privilege of lecturing in the galleries on 
days closed to the public, a privilege 
granted to only one other person of for- 
eign birth. 

Miss Heywood is a daughter of the 
late James B. Heywood, of Indianapolis, 
Indiana, and a niece of Walter Shir- 
law, one of the most celebrated Ameri- 
can painters of the last generation. She 
was graduated from Leland Stanford 
University, and is an artist of ability. 
In the world war she did canteen work 


for the American Red C ross. 


A BOOK OF DELIGHT TO WOMEN. 


In her new book, “Bobbins of Bel- 
gium,” Charlotte Kellogg deals with a 
subject which is dear to most feminine 
hearts — in fact all women’s hearts — for 
was there ever a daughter of Eve, who 
did not love to look at fine lace and talk 

(Continued on Page 453.) 
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SLEEPY JEFF 


(Continued from Page 394.) 


met a pair of small, dark eyes. Below 
the eyes was a thick, black handkerchief 
stretched across the face of the individual 
in front of him and tied at the back 
of the head. Jeff’s vision traveled swiftly 
downward and he became aware that the 
burly robber meant to do him bodily harm 
unless he instantly complied with the de- 
In the man’s nght hand was 
an ugly revolver, and Jeff did not fail to 
observe that its muzzle was pointing di- 
rectly at the center of his being. All this 
took place in a second of time. And since 
Jeff concluded there was nothing to do 
but obey the order given, he reluctantly 
put up his hands. 

“You fellers are a brave bunch — 
holdin’ up a lone boy,” growled Jeff. 

“Fellers? They ain’t any fellers,—I’m 
all alone,” gruffly retorted the robber, be- 
ginning to advance toward Jeff. 

“Then who’s them other fellers behind 
you?” demanded the boy, glancing be- 
yond the bandit. 

The robber turned quickly to look. 
When his face returned to a frontal posi- 
tion he stared into the barrel of a big Colt 
revolver in the steady right hand of Jeff. 

“Drop your cannon!” commanded the 
boy; “damned quick, too.” 

The highwayman cursed in Spanish— 
and obeyed. 

“Now turn yer back an’ march up to 
that there oak tree yonder,” ordered Jeff. 

When the bandit had complied, Jeff 
slid from his saddle, disconnected his hal- 
ter rope and tied the robber’s hands be- 
hind his back. He tested the knot, de- 
cided it was secure and then remounted. 

“Now you march!” 
with a menacing ring in his voice; an’ 
don’t you try no funny bizness, er this 
here Colt’s goin’ to kick a hole clean 
through ya. Now go!” 


It was shortly after noon when a boy 


on horseback, followed by a horse with a 
pack, and preceded by a masked man on 
foot, whose hands were tied behind him, 
moved solemnly through the streets of the 
Capital city of California, to the utter as- 
tonishment of the visible population. 


ordered the boy, 


A few minutes after this queer proces- 
sion had turned into the main business 
street of the town, a man wearing a big 
star darted out of the staring crowd and 
halted Jeff and his captive. 

“What’s this, Boy? what does this 
mean >” asked the man with the star. 

“This guy tried to rob me an’ I wouldn’t 
let him,”’ replied the boy. 

The crowd laughed aa gathered close 
around. 

“T’ll take him,” said the man with the 
star. “I’m the Sheriff.” 

The officer approached the prisoner 
and snatched the black handkerchief from 
that person’s face. 

“Jumping Jingo! —Jose Pinero! So it’s 
you, is it? And it took a boy to get you.” 

The Sheriff leaped toward Jeff and 
grasping his hand, shook it enthusiasti- 
cally. 
“Say, Boy!” he shouted; “you’re 2 
brick! You’ve caught the most desperate 
outlaw on the Pacific Coast,—and we've 
been looking for him for three months. 
Every sheriff in the State has been trying 
to get him. He’s wanted for robbery and 
murder, and the State has offered two 
thousand for him, dead or alive. Be- 
sides, the Express Company has offered 
the same sum. That makes four thou- 
sand dollars. It’s all yours, Boy,” and 
the big officer clapped his huge open palm 
on Jeff's shoulder, jarring his empty 
stomach, by which he was reminded that 
he had eaten nothing since daybreak. 
Then a grin overspread the freckled area 
he called his face. 

He was escorted by the Sheriff and the 
crowd to Banker Bradshaw’s place of 
business, where he delivered the letter Su- 
perintendent Heffner had entrusted to 
him. The gold was removed from the 
packhorse and taken into the bank build- 
ing, thus relieving him of further responsi- 
bility. 

Less than an hour later, the Sheriff ac- 
companied him to the capitol building 
where, after a few preliminaries, he was 
presented with a check for two thousand 
dollars. And within an hour, after an ex- 
change of telegrams between Sheriff Hale 
of Sacramento and the Well-Fargo Ex- 
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press of San Francisco, that company or- 
dered its local office to. pay to Jefferson 
Radley the sum of two thousand dollars 
as a reward for the capture of Jose 
Pinero, the bandit. 

Jeff was persuaded by Sheriff Hale to 
deposit his newly acquired wealth in the 
safe keeping of Charles Bradshaw’s bank, 
after being instructed how he could draw 
it out by check as he needed it. 

Where’ s a good place to get apple 
pie,” he asked the Sheriff as he pocketed 
his bank book. 


Methods at Dr. Bonregard’s 
(Continued from Page 410.) 


“Before you commence the operation 


on my heart,” said I to the lunatic, “I 
have one favor to ask. I wish to write a 
short letter, and I pray you to have it for- 
warded to my address.” 

“Be it so,” he responded, “‘but be 
quick.” 

Pretending to be writing on my knee 
I turned my back towards the madman, 
so that he would not perceive me empty- 
ing the flacon of chloroform on my hand- 
kerchief. 

He advanced towards me, as if he 
wished to decipher my writing, and in- 
stantly I seized the hand in which he held 
a poinard and thrust the saturated hand- 
kerchief in his face. He fought with the 
strength of a madman, and | with that of 
desperation. The struggle was short. He 
sank upon the floor unconscious. 

I was saved. 


In Realm of Bookland 


(Continued from Page 449.) 
about it. What finer lace in the world 


than that made by the bobbins of Bel-. 


gium >? 

There is little about the history of lace- 
making that is left unsaid in Mrs. Kel- 
-logg’s book, though the historical feature 
occupies little space compared with the 
elaborate descriptions of the lace-making 
art, that have not omitted anything worth 
knowing. 


The book abounds with fine illustrations 


of every description of lace made in Bel-— 


gium, and that means all kinds. 


_ Not only does the author tell all about 
the different kinds of lace, but about the 
living conditions of the lace-workers. 
Never have we seen an industrial topic in- 
vested with more human interest, and 
made more readable. Mrs. Kellogg’s is a 
book to read and preserve. 

In addition to the 51 beautiful full-page 
illustrations of lace and lace-designs, there 
are 28 engravings of different stitches and 
meshes now in use. 

The price of the work, $2.00, is low for 
it, with its 314 pages, and 79 illustrations. 
Funk and Wagnalls Company, New York, 
are the publishers. 


A REAL MYSTERY NOVEL 


Well named is James Hay, Junior’s, 
new book “The Melwood Mystery”’ for it 
is a most artistically constructed problem 
of crime which at once challenges the cu- 
riosity of the reader. It is literally a 
mystery, and the unexpected solution is 
accomplished by a series of swift sur- 
prises, crowded into the closing pages of 
the book. The action quickens with every 
chapter, and the ingenuity of the reader 
to guess the outcome is baffled until the 
author discloses the secret by the last in- 
cident. 

The characters are not lay figures de- 
void of life. They figuratively live and 
move and the reader forms vivid impres- 
sions of their personality. That is the 
true test of a successful novel and “The 
Melwood Mystery” is such a book. 

Long after one has perused this strong 
detective story, there lingers in the mind, 
the charm of Rosalie, the loyalty of Jeff 
Hastings, the suave cynicism of Felix Con- 
rad, the appealing force of the young Sen- 
ator, and the amazing weakness of David 
Gower. 

Dodd, Mead & Company of New York, 
are the publishers. 


“Wind and Blue Water,” by Laura 
Armistead Carter. The Cornhill Company, 
Boston. Price $1.25. 7 

A collection of verse, which will be a 
delight to the lovers of poetry. Like 
most. current verse the echoes of the 
great war have a place in it. 


price will appeal strongly to those who qill investigate | 
carefully before buying a piano. 


We Challenge Comparisons 
Write for our beautifully illustrated 
catalogue and easy payment plan. 
Vose & Sons Piano Company 
189 Boylston Street, . Boston, Mass. & 


YOUR FUTURE FORETOLD: Send dime, birth- 
date for truthful, reliable, convincing trial reading. 


Hazel Hause, Box 215, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Both Sex. American Distributor, Blairsville, 
Pennsylvania. 
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Buffalo, N. Y. says: ‘°* The book I got, you could not buy for a thou- 
sand dollars.” Order today and begin to BUILD NOW. 
SIDNEY TAPP, Ph. B., Dept. O. M. Box 710, Kansas City, Mo 
Crocheters wanted. Positively no canvass- 
ing; stamped addressed envelope for particu- 
lars. Mrs. Meixel, 517 Lycoming Street, Wil- 


liamsport, Pa. 
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A sexology book of the better kind. Un- 
paralleled in interest. Unconventional in plain 
truths. Fascinating and educating. Everyone over 
18 years of age should read this extraordinary 
book. Mailed, prepaid, in plain wrapper for only 
ONE DOLLAR. 

DALL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


Denham Bidg., Denver, Colorado Dept. O. M. 
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Lubricating System | 


as standard equipment on their 1920 cars, trucks 
or tractors. 


Why don’t YOU adopt it on the car YOU are 
driving today and 


STOP THAT DIRTY WORK 


when it comes to keeping the chassis of your 
car lubricated ? 


Ask Your Dealer or Garage Man 


The Alemite Lubricator Co. 
of California 

624 Van Ness Avenue _——‘Tel. Franklin 1474 

Oakiand—2127 Breadway Tel. Oakland 1069 


tin 
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inates congestion, improves circulation and drain- 
age of the body. It will Increase the body’s length. 
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would prove a revelation to those who 
bore witness to the cold, hard iron of him 
in business. He was truly a dual person- 
ality. He always walked from the office 
at night, and each block on his way home 
was a new phase in his transition. He in- 
variably .quickened his steps in sight of 
the imposing dwelling, that housed his 


motherless boy. And his face would be- | 


come good to look upon when the scurry- 
ing of swift feet, and glad, shrill voice 
welcomed “Daddy” home. 

Today he had shopped, shopped well 
and with a boyish eagerness that brought 
smiles to the faces of bored clerks. On 
his way home he carried, proudly in both 
hands thrust before him, an elaborate toy 
yacht. It was the exacted reward as a 
birthday gift for divers and repeated 
promises regarding angelic behavior, made 
by John Michael Flynn, Jr. 

The boy was so fond of boats and the 
water, too fond to suit his father. He wor- 
ried each time the youngster went to that 
lake. He worried until he saw the tired 
figure manfully convoying the nurse up 
the graveled entrance. 

He was nearing the house now. He 
chuckled softly, visioning a swift little fig- 
ure coming pell-mell to meet him. And 
when the door did not slam, and no 
exuberant shout went up at sight of him 
and his burden, he felt a sudden uneasy 
moment. “What if something had hap- 
pened to John, Jr.2 Surely”—and he ex- 
perienced something akin to panic. He 
quickened his steps, and then grinned 
foolishly, of course he would not be met 
today, he was early. He hurried on an- 
ticipating the pleasure of that eager sur- 
prise when he and his gift should be seen. 

As he started up the steps his son came, 
whirling around the corner of the house 
on a velocipede. He retraced his steps, 
and an avalanche of boy, wheel and a 
torrent of breathless excitement descended 


upon him. 

“Oh daddy, you did get it, you did, 
you— Sa-a-y that’s the most swellest boat 
I ever saw! I guess that’s the best lit’l’ 
boat in the who-o-le world, I guess. Oh 
look, daddy, jes lookee even men on it 
an’ everything! I’m going over to the 


lake, I’m going to the lake now. Can't 
I go now, daddy? Say yes, please say yes, 
huh daddy >” 

There it was again, the lake. Well he'd 
go with him and see that everything was 
all right. He’d—but pshaw there was that 
bill to be attended to. Well, the nurse 
then. . . 

“All sight: Johnny boy, yuh c’n go 
with nurse, but mind now yuh gotta 
promise t’ be good and careful. Promise 
daddy yuh won’t take any chances.” 

“O-o-oh yes, I will, I will daddy, I'll 
promise.” 

The nurse was summoned and after 
the most exacting instructions the pair 
started. 

“Now mind, sonny boy, yuh promised.” 

“You bet daddy.”” He smiled up at his 
father out of youth’s clear, happy eyes. 
It sent a warm surge to John Michael 
Flynn’s heart. How much the boy was 
coming to resemble him! 

He watched with jealous solicitude the 
sturdy trudging of the small figure. In 
these days of speed maniacs, no street 
was safe for his boy. His boy! How 
he loved to roll the words on his tongue! 
He stood there in pride and thought until 
the pair disappeared, then resolutely tura- | 
ed and went into the house. 

Into the library he marched and with 
each step came a change. A change of 
heart and soul and features. Here was 
no indulgent parent, — the man became 
warrior. He set to work grimly, fever- 
ishly, as though in apology to the other 
self. He waded through lengthy docu- 
ments and musty volumes. For two solid 
hours he thought and wrote his hate into 
a bill that would crush the Japanese on 
the Pacific Coast. 

He had finished and the copy was 
pigeon-holed in the desk, when he looked 
at his watch. “Great guns! Two hours 
gone by; had John, Jr., come in yet?” 
His hand was half way to the bell when 
the harsh clanging of an ambulance gong 
brought him in a premonitory rush to his 
feet, and the window. 

The ambulance was drawing swiftly to 
the curb, it was stopping at his home! 
Somehow his legs carried him through the 
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door and down the walk. He was running 
now, awkwardly and it seemed without 
any speed. His breath would not come, he 
gasped as he ran. He flung his arms 
out, above his head in increasing impo- 
tent dispair. Physical endurance, however 
great, could not withstand such an awful 
strain very long. 

The men lifted a stretcher from the 
ambulance and in that instant John 
Michael F lynn knew the awfulness of the 


_ black staring dread that comes just be- 


fore the full mental acceptance of a death 
brought home to one. 

He gathered the limp, wet, little figure 
of his boy in his great arms and a rasp- 
ing sob welled and gurgled in his dry 
throat. The ambulance surgeon was has- 
tening to assure him, when the blue eyes 
opened in a wee tired smile. A satisfied 
tremulous sigh sent the blood singing to 
his father’s head. He was weak and 


trembling. He wanted to sit down. It. 


was just a flash of a smile in just the | 


flash of a second, but in that moment had 
the world been lost and regained to John 
Michael Flynn. 

After his boy had been tucked into a 
warmed bed, and the surgeon had reas- 


sured him that everything was all right— 


no cause to worry, John Michael Flynn 
noticed with a start a Japanese boy who 
had been sitting, cap in hand, in the hall. 

His face darkened at the sight. He 
pointed to the silent youth. “‘What’s he 
doin’ in here>” The surgeon looked at 
John Michael Flynn, and answered: 

“That Jap! He’s the one dived in and 
saved your boy when the nurse let him 
fall into the lake.” 

Alone in his library an hour later, the 
surgeon’s words were still ringing in the 
ears of John Michael Flynn. If it were 
not for one Japanese boy life would have 
ended for his own lad and life’s purposes 
for himself. 

The phone startled him. “H’lo! who? 
. . . oh yes, Ilkins. . . . the draft of 
the bill. Yes, yes that’s finished. .. . 
say, er+—Ilkins! _ Do nothing more about 
that matter until I notify you.” 

He replaced the receiver on the hook 
without a good-bye, walked to his desk, 
drew out the compactly rolled draft of the 
bill, and tore the sheets once, twice and 
across. 


Ph 
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THE BLACK OPAL 


(Continued from Page 406.) 


been carrying, leaving the man_ to 
shoulder the basket. 

“That rifle’s mine, by the way,” he 
said, turning to Benton. “I let Mrs. Fiske 
take it for the duration of the apricot 
season. I'll send over some cartridges for 
it, in the morning. The boys are going on 
a lion hunt—the mate of the beast we 
killed is still prowling ‘round. You'll 
join us?” 

“T had thought of leaving tomorrow,” 
said Jack Benton, slowly. “But” — he 
spoke through his clenched teeth— “‘T’ll 
see this thing through!” 

The manner in which Jack expressed 
himself indicated that his mind was fully 
made up. It was evident that a crisis 
was very rapidly approaching. 

“Oh, yes!” chirruped Gretchen Mal- 
lory. “‘We couldn’t leave Mrs. Fiske now, 
with this mysterious burglar still un- 
Sherlocked. To say nothing of a lion run- 
ning around loose!” 

“I forgot to tell you’—Lee again ad- 
dressed Jack—“that I brought over the 
pelt of the lion cub, and left it in the base- 
ment. You'd found it out soon enough, 
though. It’s a smelly piece of luggage. 
Not quite dry yet.’ 

“There’s the reception committee on 
the veranda!” cried Gretchen Mallory, 
gaily. ‘What will they say? Do you 
suppose, Dr. Gordon, that they’ll believe 
us when we tell them that we found this 
basket in the road?” 


(To Be Continued.) 


FUN BOOK 


Epworthian’s Fun Book, published in 
the interest of Methodist young people, 
who conduct socials and parties, presents 
new and old games. This book meets 
a definite need of social directors, where 
games are required for large gatherings. 
The wealth of material included in the 
three hundred fifteen games, as well as 
the arrangement according to season and 
holidays make the book well worth the 
purchase price of 80 cents. The Editor 


is Mrs. Edythe S. Fassett, 861 Howard 


Street, San Francisco. 
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You believe in the benefits of 
physical culture ! 
Why not: by ge tting next to 
nature and dwelling in canvas 
walls, increase these benefits tenfold? 
Let the air, the sun, the water, com- 
lete what bins gymnasium practice 
hes commenced 
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